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Analysis of Slates—Importance of Chemical Investigation. 
Laboratory. of Ag. Chem. ea 
Edinburgh, May 30, 1845. 

L. Tucker, Esq.—Among my other labors in the 
Laboratory, I have lately been engaged in an analysis of, 
a Series of slates, with a view to the agricultural capa- 
bilities of the soils formed by their decomposition. 
Such analyses are not diffiult in performance, and are, as 
I hope to show, of great importance to the practical man. 





The seven slates of which I give the analyses, were! 
from Wigtonshire, in the south-west corner of Scotland, 
and were picked up at random by Prof. Johnston, during! 
one of his journeys in that section. 

Without perplexing your readers by long descriptions) 
of the process employed, I will only say that the pow-| 
dered slate was first treated with muriatie acid, which! 
dissolved the carbonates of lime and magnesia, and a large) 
portion of iron and alumina. The remaining insoluble. 
portion was then fused, and from it obtained the silica, | 
the remainder of the iron and alumina, and the caustic’ 
lime and magnesia, all of these last having been in com-| 
bination with the silica as silicates. 

The alkalies, that is the potash and soda, were deter-| 
mined only by loss. The principai object sought was 
the lime, and this was determined with muchecare. The! 
annexed tables will show, I think, that the investigation 
was not an unimportant one: 











the state of soluble silicate rather than carbonate, that is, 
in combination with silica in place of carbonic acid. 
This, if true, is important, and I am about to determine 
the fact, but shall not be able to give the result in this 
letter. 

It must be obvious, even to a person unacquainted 
with the nature of the substances above named, that soils 
formed by the decomposition of these slates must differ 
greatly in their composition; but to one who knows 
their properties it is no less evident that they must differ 
in their agricultural capabilities also. 

We will first notice the important ingredient of lime. 
All of that represented as carbonate, is in a state to be 
directly available for the food of plants. The caustie or 
quick lime, being in the insoluble part, would be more 
tardy in its operation. It is not to be despised however, 
for its action, though slow, is sure. We see as to the 
carbonate, that while No. 1 has 12.77 lbs. in a hundred, 
Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 7 have only from 3 to 4 tenths of a 
pound, and No. 6 has none, or merely a trace. 

The differences in the quantities of magnesia are also 
striking, and it is not unworthy of notice that there is 
generally more of it in the insoluble portion, represented 
as caustic magnesia, than in the state of carbonate in the 
acid solution. This being a necessary ingredient in a 
fertile soil; its presence is favorable, though in excess it 
is found injurious. In No. 6 there isperhaps too much of 
it, especially when we consider the small quantity of lime. 

The alkalies are also, as they shonld be, in considera- 
ble quantity, except in No. 5. ‘The quantity of iron and 
alumina soluble in muriatic acid isas high as 12 per ct. in 
No. 6, and as a portion of the iron is in the state of pro- 
toxide, and soluble therefore in water, it might under 
|certain circumstances accumulate in the subsoil to a 
| hurtful extent. 





|| The proportion of these substances being so different, 


|'we see proved the importance of chemical investiga- 
‘tions. The above slates were taken from separate strata, 
all of which would probably be embraced within a cir- 
cle of 20 miles, and the soil produced by each would 
needa peculiar treatment. How absurd would be an 
attempt to cultivate all upon the same system, and yet 
such attempls are not unfrequent. It is in such districts 
as the one now under consideration, that we find contra- 
dictory accounts respecting the benefit resulting from the 





application of certain manures. For instance, a farmer 


|upon the soil of No. 1 finds that the application of lime 























! | ‘ . . . . . 
No. 1.|No. 2.|No. gets. 4. No. 5 7 oe 7 || produces no good effect, while his immediate neighbor, 
| | upon another strata, such 9s No. 6, may say that lime is 
hd | ' . . . . 
ae .++| 60.13) 68.05| 57.53, 75.79 67.59) 37.82) 72.05'| quite invaluable, that it doubles his crops, One there- 
org ae ee 5.311 5 51 7.671 6.43 4.92! 12 13| ') fore, is an advocate for lime as an universal remedy; the 
sol. Mur. aeid. 2. oO r ‘. 82] <a 7 . * " 3 . 
Do. obtained af. i | irs af | | 7-09) other says that it is of no use whatever. Both are right 
ter fusion,.....| 13.93) 18.12) 22.29) 9.45 21.49 39.41 13.6], aS to their own cases, but are wrong in mak ing a rule 
Carb’te of Lime,| 12.77, 0.46 3.54) 0.45 0.39!......] 034 | from one isolated instance, or even the experience of a 
Carb. Magnesia! 3.43) 0.39! 1.73) 2.15 1.66 0.35'| 13m; © tne 
ggg Eieap Wot ee RR Sap: A MM rt De e ited district. 
Caustic Lime,...| 0.24) 0.62) 0.30) 1.09 0.43) 0.50)...... | “ ' " . 
Caustic Magnesia} 1.25, 1.07| 1.59) 0.44, 2.90) 6.13) 2.79 | Lime would no doubt be effective added to the soils 
Alkalies and loss,| 2.94) 5+75| 5.05} 4.20 0-72) 4.01) 3.77 of all the slates except Nos. 1] and 3, while sulphuric 
1100.00 100.00 100.00/100.00 100.00'100.00! 100.00 acid and bones would greatly benefit the whole of them, 


|as supplying in addition to lime, sulphuric and phospho- 


The above figures represent the number of pounds in| rie acids, in both of which substances they are either de- 
a hundred, the per centage. Thus, in No. 1 there are!! ficient or contain them in very smal] quantities. My 


60 13.100 lbs. of silica, 12 77.100 lbs. carbonate of} remarks might be extended to a very great length, and 
(|might embrace many points necessarily omitted, but ] 
will not trespass too much upon your columns. 

Joun P.N 


lime, &e. 
On one point I have not yet satisfied myself. I think | 
\] nial 
RTON. 


that some of the lime dissolved by muriatie acid. was in 
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ROTATION OF CROPS IN SCOTLAND. the principal rotations practiced in the Lothians, and ex. 
amine them by the standard above laid down; but before 


Featherhall, Midlothian, 30th May, 1845. doing so, it will be necessary to inquire, what are the 
lo the Editor of the Albany Cultivator . substances of which the different crops are composed ? 
Str—In my last I pointed outto you that the charac- At the risk of repeating what may already have appear- 
ceristics of a philosophical course of rotation of crops, ed in your journal, I transcribe the results of some of 
are, placing plants requiring the same substances for their §; rengel’s analytical researches into the constitution of 
development, as far from each other in the course as vegetable bodies, and I also add a table prepared by 
possible ; and the affording facilities for the disentegra- myself, showing the qiantities of inorganic substances 
tion of the soil, and for destroying anid preventing the per Scots acre, carried off, by a good crop, such as is 
growth of weeds. I shall now draw your attention to usually raised in my own district, (a fertile one.) 
TABLE showing the quantity of inorganic substances contained in 1000 lbs. of each of the different productions named 


with the exception of the Turneps and Potatoes, which show the quantities in 10,000 lbs. 






































































































































| | = 
Wueat. || BARLEY. Oats. BEAaNs. VETCH fe | = ‘TURNEPS P| ATOKs. 
LA sy fs) 
— | es —— = < = oO a? cer are 
° . Dg A w a 
= Es | Ss 3 = Fs S s S Fe o ad > a | 2 g 2 
3 os 3 x ‘3 3 | co ‘a 3 re a a re) | = So 6d|hlUs 
3 i he 5S = s Ke & re & n 23) > ° & So | v 
Sijnloljalo;ialés}ail 6! a fe fs = Sia ee} 
—_- || | —-- eS -| - | on 
Potash,: -+++++++++| 2.25) 0.20)| 2.75) 1.90!) 1.50) 8.70), 4-15 16-56|| 8-97 | 18-10]] 8-8i|| 19.95}| 31.05] 23.96, 32.3]| 40.28) 81.9 
Soda, .o+++* escese 2.40 0. 29) 2.90) 0.45}; 0 32) 0-02) 8-16) 0-50)) 6-22 0-52} 3-94]] 5.2b]) 5.761] 10.48) 22.2]) 93.34) 0.9 
LAME, oocese vocese 0.96} 2.40) 1.06) 5.54)) 0.86) 1.52)) 1-65) 6-24)| 1-60 | 19-55)| 7-34]! 27.80) 23.4¢]) 7.52) 62.0]} 3.31) 129.7 
Magnesia, ++++++++| 0.90) 0.32! 1.80) 0.76) 0.67, 0.22) 1-58) 2-09] 1-42 | 3-24]| 0-90) 3.33) 3.05) 2.54)  5.9]} 3.24) 17.0 
Alumina, seeveeere! 0,26) 0.90!) 0.25) 1 46) 0.14! 0.06) 0°34, 0-16), 0.22 | 0-15!) 0-8 0.14} 1.90) 5.36 0.3)) 0.50) 04 
Oxide of Iron,+++++| trace}..... j trace 0.14) 0.40, 0.02)) +++) 0-07]) 0-09 | O-OM}-eeeee!. ....1] 0.68! 0.32 1.7]) 0.32, 0.2 
bay of Manganese,}.....}..... ese 0.20 aay | 0.02) «+++! 0-05]! 0-05 OrO8||+-- ee ed | cence a|lteeeee eoeeeelleeeeee eeeece 
Silica, SEPTEOC SCOOT 4.00/28 .70)//11.82)58.56 19.76/45 .85) 1-26 2 2] 2-00 4°42|| 27-72)| 3.61)| 14.7 3.83; 0.94)]| 0.54) 49-4 
Sulphuric acid,++++{ 0.50) 0.37) 0.59) 1.15) 0.35) 0.79) 0-89 0-34]! 0 50 | 1°22)) 3-53] 4.47] 3.5¢]) 8.01) 5.40]) 5.40; 4.2 
Phosphoric acid, -- | 0.40) 1.70)) 2.10) 1.60 0.70) 0.12)) 2-92 2-26)) 1-40 | 2,80) 0-25 6.57] 5.05) 3.67; 4.01]) 4.01) 19.7 
Chlorine,.+++++ ++++{ 0.10] 0.30/) 0.19} 0.70/1 0.10! 0.051 0-80 0-£0l] 0-43 | O-s4il_ 0-96)! 3.621 2.11] 2.39 1.60ll 1.60) 5.0 
TABLE showing the quantities of inorganic substances per| In the fertile district around Dunbar, the soil of which 
Scots acre, carried off by the following crops in pounds. |'consists of a rich loam, a peculiar rotation prevails, 
pn SSS SS 7 Sy which has been termed the «¢ Dunbar system.” It consists 
| £ 2 F | Be | 4 ||Of, Ist year, turneps manured, and consumed by sheep on 
3 2 | § a s s | § 
§ a | c | os 2 @ |\the ground; 2d, wheat: 3d, grass (pasture;) 4th, wheat or 
° a 3s 3 so | o ’ 3 re ’ 
a = | & = = | Oo | & |loats; Sth, beans manured; 6th, wheat. The most remarka- 
ss oie aad | i i ‘se, is the raising of wheat ever 
Potash, +++++++++|191,93| 6.32/199.35| 13.74| 85.11] 43-65 69.33||0l€ feature in this course, Is t 5 aoe SUNY 
Soda, .-+++++ eee 52.81} 7.01) 95.36) 10-14) 28-98) 4.05 92. 15||second year, the crops of which are most luxuriant. On 
Lime, ++++++++-- 56.05} 3.80:114.64) 19.80 98.86 9.42) 95.96, |referring to the table, it will be found, and the fact is a 


Magnesia, neato =.= 3.37 23.68) 7.6e| 11.92) 3.00 11.26 | very curious one, that wheat contains a smaller quantity 
pone ae ig eo 3.80 3 94 an 1.59 e~ :94//08 inorganic substances per acre, than any other of the 
Do. Manganese, | | 0.60! | 0.09, 0.17)0rdinary plants of agriculture ; we must not however, 
Silica, .«+++++ + ++| 20.40) 110.45) 39.96 157.14 119.90 265-74) 10e85|/forget that it is rich in nitrogen, and we find that it 
Sulphuric acid,--) 13.71) 2.54) 81.27) 5.31 25.29 4.60 3.41) requires a great supply of azotised manures, and accord- 
ms sale ree rtm pages ae — ~~ 2) |ingly that the treatment of the land in this district is of 
= : ———— on 'lthe most liberal character. On examination of the three 
I shall first then notice a rotation which prevailed||last mentioned courses, you will observe that they pos- 
over a great extent of country, but which for reasons I|/sess all the characteristics of a judicious rotation in a 
shall afterwards explain, is now much restricted. Irefer|very high degree ; with the exception of the last, they 
to what is called the four course shift; it consists of, Ist| introduce a large number of plants into the course, thus 
year, naked fallow, beans, or (near large towns) potatoes, | preventing their repetition, except at long intervals; they 
to all of which a liberal supply of manure is given; 2 |also afford two opportunities in six years, of deepening 
year, wheat; 3d year, grass for hay or pasture; 4th year, and minutely pulverizing the soil, and extirpating weeds 
oats. Ina pastoral district or one where a light soil pre.||during the cultivation of what have been termed fallow 
vails, this course is modified thus: Ist, turneps manured ;|;crops, which are always grown in rows, with intervals 
2d, wheat or barley; 3d, grass for hay or pasture; 4th,|,Yarying from 26 to 30 inches, in which the horse and 
grass, pastured; 5th, oats, By referring to the 2d table hand hve are kept constantly at work until the foliage 
you will find that this rotation may be called a correct|/Of the plants prevents their further employment. 

one, as you will observe that the beans, potatoes, and)| I have now laid before you a short account of the ro- 
turneps, take large quantities of substances which the tations generally practiced in our best cultivated districts; 
wheat and barley use sparingly, but upon which the suc-|,0n no farm however, are they adhered to without some 
ceeding hay crop makes large demand, this again follow- slight deviations, as circumstances sometimes occur 
ed by oats, requiring a limited supply. It has been||rendering departure from the particular course generally 


found however, that in this course, it is often difficult to||adopted, judicious or indispensible, as for instance when 


secure a plant of clover, (a matter of the first importance, | 8'ass seeds fail, &c. ; the rotation is the rule however. 
owing to the land becoming what is technically termed} In concluding this paper, it is with pleasure that I 
‘*¢loversick,” a circumstance which, notwithstanding! /advert to the interesting fact, that here we find the reve- 
the strong light of science now shed upon agriculture,||lations of science illustrating and explaining the maxims 
is still unexplained ; this has given rise to a more ex-/of a lengthened and wide spread experience, thus show- 
tended rotation, in which grass recurs after longer inter-| ing us the value of those researches, which some have 
evals, and is generaily found to have the desired effect. ||/been but too much disposed to decry, and bidding us 
In the best cultivated districts of Mid Lothian, the| hope the noontide of that day is not far distant, the 
extemled course I have just adverted to, consists of Ist||morning of which has already dawned, when scientific 
year, potatoes manured; 2d, wheat: 3d, turneps manured ; ‘knowledge, based upon carefully conducted experiment, 
4th, barley or oats; Sih, hay; 6th, oats. In East Lothian,!|will replace that knowledge which has only been ob- 
where, owing to the distance from any large town, pota-||tained by the gropings in the dark of generations, and 
toes are little cultivated, this course consists of first year,|iby a painful and dear-bought experience. 
naked fallow manured, 2d, wheat, 3d grass, 4th oats, 5th)! In my next I will proceed to give you a detail of the 
beans manured, 6th wheat; on light descriptions of land!/methods pursued in the cuitivation of the different crops, 
the fallow is sometimes displaced by turneps. beginning with the fallow ones. Jno. GIRDWOOD. 
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LETTERS FROM MR. HORSFORD—No. VI. 





Mr. Tucker—The annexed diagrams will enable 
your readers to form a tolerably correct idea of the 
plow generally used in the vicinity of Giessen. Fig. 75 





Fig. 75. 

represents the various parts in connection. Fig. 76, 
the part corresponding with the mouldboard. Fig. 77, 
the share of the plow, from above. A crotch, of natural 
growth, furnishes the 
handles and uprights | 
ior tie reception and 
support of the beam 
—a round pole of the 
usual diameter. These 
are connected with an 
imperfectly squared 
block at the bottom, which occupies the place of the 
landside, and is plated on the sides and below with iron. 
The cutter fits loosely a mortice in the beam; and im. 
mediately below, or perhaps 
more generally a little be- 
hind, the share. Fig. 77 is 
bound to the landside. Those 
portions included within the 
dotted lines of Fig. 77, are 
wrapped around the termi- 
nation of the block. A frame work of eight or ten 
inches square, supported by the wheels, gives free play 
to the beam, and permits elevation or depression by 
means of little blocks, regulating thereby the depth of 
the furrow. The whiffletrees are fastened to a short 
tongue, which passing through the axle is attached to 
a chain, extending to the middle of the beam, and there 
secured by a clevis. 

It will be seen that thus far, the plow is as well 





Fig. 76. 











adapted to turn furrows to the right as to the left, The 
addition of the mould-board, Fig. 76, determines the di-| 
rection. This is changed in plowing, from one side to} 
the other, so as to turn all the furrows the same way. [| 
have seen this plow in use with one horse, with two) 
horses, one ox, and with two cows, though not yet with 
two oxen, though I presume it is in difficult plowing. 

In Baden, near the Heidelberg, another kind of plow 
is employed. The annexed diagram, (fig. 78.) was 











Fig. 78. 
sketched from the best one thatI saw. In place of the 
shoe near the end of the beam, to regulate the depth of 
the furrow, many were furnished with pairs of wheels. 
The mould-board consists of a single sheet of iron plate 


about the eighth of an inch thick, to which the requisite | 


form is g! vom in a kind of press. 

Cther ple OWS, consisting of modifications of this and! 
that of Pig. 73, are, as Tam informed, in use both in the 
vielnity of Heide ‘Iberg and in other parts of Baden 


‘the adjacent country. 


! 


lexcept that they are generally very much lighter. A 


convenient mode of transporting the plow and harrow 
has, for the last four weeks, been illustrated each morn- 
ing, as the peasants go from the town to their fields in 
The plow turned down upon the 
side, is supported by a crotch, the two prongs of which 
trail at some distance behind upon the ground. Upon 
the plow the harrow rests securely. This troop of 
‘peasants going from the cities and villages every morn- 
ing, and returning at evening, is unlike any thing the 
new world affords, or ever will. There can be no de- 
sire that it should, for in the course of a year, an im- 
‘mense sacrifice of time, through this feudal inheritance 
of residing in hamlets and tow ns, must be inevitable. 
That improvement in agricultural implements should 
be slow in Hessia and Baden is not difficult to explain. 
Modes and practices that have received the sanction of 
centuries, and are positively known to be connected 


‘with certain invariable results, will naturally be more 


warmly confided in by a peasant of moderate means, than 
new and untried schemes, though they may furnish much 
larger returns. With the burthen of taxes, which I was 
tole amounts in this rich Duchy of Baden, to about one 
tenth of the income of the agriculturists, the peasant 
with his whole family must work most industriously. 
and live most economically, if he would be prepared for 
advanced age or illness ; and above all if he would 
make the condition of his sons, at their entrance upon 
active life, better than that of their fathers had been. I 
am inclined to give this explanation to the want of en- 
terprise in general, and ofcourse to the hesitation in the 
adoption of improvements. 

In aconversation with the Director of Agriculture, 
connected with the University of Heidelberg, I men- 
tioned the extensive use of threshing machines in the 
United States, and inquired if they might not profitably 
be introduced here. He thought not, and gave the con- 
dition of the peasantry, their moderate means, and gene- 
rally small fields of grain, as reasons. I remarked that 


more recently, few individual farmers, comparatively, 


supplied by the owner of the wheat. 


owned machines, but that most of the wheat in particu. 
lar sections was threshed by movable machines, to whick 
a portion of the horse-power and most of the men were 
This gave him a 
new view of the matter; stillhe seemed to think it 


would be difficult for a manufacturer to find purchasers 


One feature of the landscapes in the vicinity, 
pressed me unpleasantly. 


And the gentlemen to whom I mentioned the subject 
and of whom I made the same inquiry, remarked that 
-without threshing with the flail the peasants would have 
nothing all winter to do. 

I commenced this letter more than a fortnight since, 
and in the interval, the gardens, fields, and woods have 
assumed a new dress, as beautiful here as I have ever 
seen it any where, and the more grateful that the winter 
has been so prolonged. In November, the hedges, fruit, 
shade, and forest trees, all seemed to me dwarfish, and 
altogether of indifferent development. But now they 
have been through the hands of the Forest master, and 
display a neatness and prettiness of appearance that ena- 
bles them to approximate their natural brethren of Ameri- 
ca. Apple trees have been engrafted anew, bowers and 
ornamental shrubs trimmed and trained, and these witt 


‘the groves in bloom and leaf, make Giessen, to one a! 


all disposed to a generous consideration of good quali- 
ties in objects about, a very pleasant place of residence 
at first im 
It was the abrupt cutting at a 
height of from twenty to forty feet, and close trimmings 
of the trees along walks, and particularly throughout ¢ 
valley of the Lahn and its tributaries. I was none the les 
gratified that no object seemed apparent in wha: 
me, this strange taste of the Germans. At length, a pupi 
of the Forest Instruction Depar'men: of the Univers ty, 
explained it fully. The close trimming tn the spr) 


plies from the willows, the basket maruce ure s: 
the larger and harder woods, materials fos cour 
the channe}ls of the streams, by filling up the elbows, 
making partial dams. and a variety of o7| 


| the trunks becoming exceedingly Lard from the ; 


‘he harrows that J have seen, are simply the quad-, ance of knots and eurva‘ures in the gray 
rorgular frame mueh in use upon farms in New-York,! uable kind of timber 


- 
Ss 


seems t? 
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In walks about town and in the adjacent country, nu- 
merous mills are met with, all upon the same plan, for 
grinding wheat, rye, &c, They are scarcely more com- 
plicated than the pestle and mortars of the ancients— 
comparatively speaking. A building in Marburg, abou 
seventy feet long and one story high, contains seven of 
the entire suites of apparatus. Each stone has its sepa- 
rate wheel, and is of about two thirds the diameter of 
those used in Rochester, and inthe northern states gene- 
rally. The bolt is a little trough, about four feet long, 
six inches wide, and three deep, with a linen sieve 
across the bottom. It is subjected to a lengthwise, vi- 
bratory motion, and is inclined so as to conduct the pul- 
verlzed grain pretty rapidly from one extreme to the 
other. This and the whole hopper, stone and all, occu- 
py scarcely more than twelve feet cube. The best flour 
is ground three or four times; of this the white bread is 
made in little biscuits, while the loaves in use as the 
staple by every body, are dark brown and contain rye. 

Compare this with the sources of bread in the Genesee 
valley! Here with one stone, a man may grind, per- 
haps, ten bushels in a day—and with fifty stones, a cor- 
responding proportion would be ground. I remember 
having read that in the season of 1841, something like 
2500 barrels, daily, were ground and packed in the city 
of Rochester alone. The statement of this index of the 
perfection of our machinery for flour making, does not 
fail to bring an exclamation in Giessen. 

The lectures are all in progress. Liebig’s course is 
attended by more than a hundred students—some of 
whom, however, are members of the medical class. 
You have doubtless already learned that he is applying 
science to the manufacture of manures for England. I 
send you herewith, a letter published not long since in 
England, and of which, as there is a copy right reserved, 
you may not receive another copy. If you can find 
room for it in the Cultivator, I wish it might have a 
place for your readers. It certainly presents in the clear- 
est light—in the most comprehensible and convincing 
form, the advantage which will result from the applica- 
tion of science to agriculture. 


Truly yours, E. N. HorsFrorp. 





MR. MITCHELL’S LETTERS—No. VIII. 


The Mvwrlands of Scotland—Their Cultivation and Pro- 
ducts. 
Inverness, Nerth of Scotland, June 16, 1845. 

LuTHeR Tucker, Esq.—My !ast contained notes 
through the bog districts of Ireland ; the present dates 
from the capital of a still wilder country. Nothing 
can exceed the sterility and impracticable nature of 
much of the Scotch moorland. The soil is meagre, 
rests upon beds of coarse gravel, and is covered with 
heather, affording nourishment to a few sheep and black 
cattle, not. much larger than the sheep of England, and 
to the multitudes of grouse which draw southern shooters 
by thousands in the months of August and September. 
These moors are measured, not by acres but miles, and 
lie variously from 1,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea. 
Habitations are seen only at great intervals of distance, 
and cons st either of a shooting lodge, keeper’s cottage, 
or shepherd’s hut. The roads are few, and except in 
the shooting season, commencing with the 12th of Au- 
gus’, are travelled only by the mail coaches. 


Bespeak now more particularly of the great inland dis- 
triets both north and south of the Caledonian canal. 
Agr-culiural resources are necessarily exceedingly limit- 


ed. ‘The asnual rental value of the moorlands proper 
Jor grazing. would not exceed two cen‘s an acre. The 
shooting privileges and trout and salmon fishing in the 
Streams (hat are scattered over them, would add perhaps 
eight or ten cen‘s to the Veariy value; depending, how- 


ever, much upon the s'rietness Of preservat:on and econ- 
venience of cress, It is mot uncommon to pay some 
$2,000 to $3. 00 for the privilege of shooting overa moon 
asingle season. Us ates are of eaormous extent. Two 
days sinc +s .ete for upwards of tify m les through the 
Athol propor vatene. ‘Timber is “Vef'y pone and lareh— 
Om y ty ceca wih M plantation , or oeeasiosally rem 


nants of native growth, scattered through the glens and 
upon the sides of the mountains. Nor do the plantations 
make an inconsiderable figure in the landscape of this 
wilderness, since the number of larches planted by the 
late Duke of Athol exceeded twenty-seven millions. 
Birch grows extensively in the valleys, but reaches a 
size only sufficient for fencing and fuel. Thirty to forty 
miles of distance may nevertheless be gone over in the 
moor districts without sight of a tree. 

Grazing prevails to such an extent in the Highlands as 
to deprive the majority of the population of any steady 
employment, and extreme poverty is the natural conse- 
quence. The huts of the poorer classes are even more 
wretched than any I met with in Ireland. The walls are 
of stone and mud, the roof of turf, and the floor the bare 
ground; sometimes a rude chimney is constructed, but 
oftener the smoke is allowed to escape at the door. Their 
food, oat meal and potatoes. They manage to put in a 
small patch of oats about their cottages, which the younger 
children watch against the depredations of the roving 
cattle; and inthe valleys the farmers allow those who 
please to plant with potatoes as much land as they will 
supply with manure. Oats and potatoes, with some 
wheat, are principally grown in the better agriculiural 
districts of the north. The chief agricultural exports 
are sheep, wool and black cattle. The sheep are mostly 
the black faced, of very smal size, and light and coarse 
fleeces. They are extremely hardy, and as nimble as 
goats; the mutton is not fat, but very sweet; and it com- 
mands an extra price in the London market. This breed 
of sheep is frequently crossed in the more fertile dis- 
tricts with the Cheviot sheep of the south, and in some 
the Cheviots are wholly preserved, or crossed with 
still larger sheep of England—the finer wool and larger 
icarcases of the latter ensuring larger profits. An an- 
jnual fair is held in Inverness in July, at which it is 
estimated 800,000 pounds of wool, and 100,000 sheep 
ichange owners. The black cattle are small, but the beef 
jis highly esteemed for its delicate flavor, and maintains 
‘a good price even when it comes in competition with 
the famous breeds of the south. 

Such dairies as are to be found, favor the Ayrshire 
blood. The butter is good—worked wholly with beach 
paddles, and neatly turned into forms of acorns and straw- 
‘berries for the table. Much poor cheese is made in parts 
lof the Highlands, which would not do discredit to some 
lof our white cheese makers at home, but the best is 
either from England or Ayrshire. 
| The implements of agriculture are not of so improved 
a character as in the south. Neither draining or drilling 
‘is general, The crops are not clean, and from the win- 
dow where I sit, I can distinguish the oat fields oversome 
\miles of territory by the yellow blossoms of the mustard. 


Great numbers of Highland ponies are annually sent to 
\England. They are very hardy and strong, and are sold 
‘from £3 to £6 a head. Guano is used extensively near 
ithe seaport towns, and sea manure along the coasts. 
|Hedges are not numerous, nor are divisions of any kind, 
herds of cattle being generally attended, even in the im- 
|mediate neighborhood, by a watcher. Farmers are just 
‘now busy with the sowing of turneps, and the cleaning 
and earthing of their potatoe crop. ‘These crops are 
‘both planted in drills. The potatoes are put three or four 
\inches apart, directly upon the manure, and covered with 
ithe plow—afterward rolled. When an inch out of 
ground the crop is thoroughly hoed by hand; it is next 
gone through with a scarifier, which thoroughly loosens 
the soil between the rows; this is followed by the plow 
throwing a furrow against the potatoes from either side. 
One thing is highly noticeable, both of this and of every 
drilled crop I have yet seen in Great Britain—this is the 
extreme regularity and evenness of the rows. A furrow 
of a hundred rods in length will not vary a foot from a 
straight line. This is effected not by measuring and 
liming, but simply by the expertness of the piowman and 
the perfect training of the horses. It is unnecessary to 


\} 











say how much this adds to the appearance, as well as ‘o 
the facility with which acrop iscultivated and harvested, 

Here, as in every part of Scotland I have visited, the 
native gardeners maintain their celebrity; vegetables 
being abundant and good. 














Farm cottages of the better 
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class are built of stone, and the roofs slated. 
used for thatch, as also turfs cut into scollops. The sea- jdam because he asked a dollar—a sum he would gladly 


son had been up to the 10th instant exceedingly cold.) 


The weather has now changed to the warmth of mid- | 
The oat and wheat |third day he was compelled to pay fifty dollars, as the tor- 


summer and vegetation is most rapid. 


crop are not, however, more forward than usually at this 





Heath i is! _ a skilful embanker to uss a muskrat wey in his 


have paid the next day, when the hole had washed larger, 
ibut not three dollars, the amount then charged; but the 


‘rent was fast sweeping away his dam. The spread of 


season in New England; the grass is, I fancy, in advance |Canada thistles must be stopped, if we continue farming; 


of yours. 


cut grass is extensively fed, with oats, to working horses. 


Clover and the Italian rye are the prevailing grasses cul- all compare with thorough and repea 


tivated. 


Soiling is praticed to a considerable extent on 
some farms in the neighborhood of the towns, and fresh || 


why not do it then when it may be easily done ? 
‘| I have had some ex perience in destroying them, and 
‘more observation; and I know of no way which will at 
ated plowing. 


|| The first plowing must be lef: till about the time that 


Honey is abundant in the Highlands—made from the) the thistles appear in flower, or when they have become 
blossom of the heather; it is not agreeable to my taate, | consider ably exhausted by growth, when they must be 


however its mildness may suit others. The hive is after’ 
y 


the oldest fashion, and most rural, being formed by a coil | ously if necessary to the success of the work. 


of twisted straw. 


The clothing of the farm laborers is home- maile, 


mosily a blue mixture; and in nearly ev 
can hear the sound of the loom. 

The observations above apply exclusively to the north- 
ern districts of Scotland; 
different character as possible; and offering the finest 
examples of British husbandry which has yet fallen un-| 
der my notice. ‘They will be the subject of some future 
communication. 

You will notice with some interest reports of the re- 
cent debate in parliament upon the subject of the corn 
laws; offering additional ground to suppose that the free 
importation of grain will be the ultimate and not very 
distant result of the increasing agitation of the subject. 

Truly yours, D. G. MITCHELL. 


ery cottage you 





Domestic Govrespondence 


CANADA THISTLES. 











T was glad to see ina late number « f the Cultivator the!! 
remarks on this weed; and more particularly the caution) 
against iis introduction into places where it is now un- 
known; as in this case an ounce of prevention is worth 
some forty or fifty tons of cure, at least. But that the in- 
experienced may know something more of the evil they| 
should shun, I wish here to repeat in substance a state- 
ment I have seen somewhere of the loss occasioned by a} 


small patch of Canada thistles, which is perhaps about || 


right for such as are small—large ones needing a differ. 
ent estimate, especially such an one as I once saw, which 
covered an entire large farm, having spread to this extent 
during a few years neglect. 


Loss from a Small Patch. 
in lot No.1, wheat smothered by their 


SD 600i 6 60860cesenscescccounoees 
‘© No. 2, wheat checked in growth, and 


Loss 
$12 00 


ce 


those of the south being of as! 


‘well and deeply turned under, mowing the thistles previ- 
Then 
‘they must be again turned under at once a month 
dil mid-auiumn, or thereabouts, when, if the work has 
| been WELL DONE, the patch will be killed forever, or till 
ithe ground is again seeded with thistles from elsewhere, 
Wheat may be sown on the ground the same autumn. 
A statement of a few experiments may place this ina 
||Clearer light; 

|| Daniel Wilson, of Covington, Genesee county, N. Y., 
had a pateh of Canada thisiles so dense that the roots 
formed a complete mat. ‘He plowed the ground at 
regular intervals of four weeks for four successive times, 
when after the fourth plowing there was not a thistle to 
ve seen, and the ground was in fine tilth for sowing 
wheat, loose and nice enough for any garden vegetables; 
and now, July, 1833, there is a most luxuriant crop of 
wheat on the old thistle bed, and not a solitary thistle has 
been found, although it has been carefully examined by 
hose interested in testing its efficacy.” 

“‘T commenced about the first of June,” said the late 
V. Yeomans, of Walworth, Wayne county, N. Y., “‘and 
plowed them about once a month, and harrowed them 
is Often, till about the first of October. The result is, 
1] their entire destruction, except a few places where the 
|plowing could not be well done.” 


| Augusius D. Ayers, of Romulus, Seneca county, N. Y.. 
says, **The field contained six acres, principally occu- 
pied with Canada thistles, on which a Florida war had 
been waged for twenty-five years or more, with little 
| prospect ‘of success or termination. In the latter part of 
| May I broke it up, plowed the ground deep four times, 
jJand harrowed it in the heat of summer. The result 
| was, it killed the Canada thistles, and my ground is in 
leood condition for after cropping.’ 

An experiment of this kind I also tried myself on 
about four acres of Canada thistles, by causing the ground 
to be plowed thoroughly four times during the season. 
|The occupant, who bought the land that year, informed 
me that none appeared the following season. 

The importance of doing the work well, and of cutting 
off and deeply burying every plant, must be obvious; 
‘and the superiority of throwing them so far under the 


least 




















injured in quality by green thistles bound 
ee ere 

*¢ by having ten hands hindered an hour each 
day. for five days, picking thistles from 
Ce BD, cc ccccrecescosessenceeses 
by a load of wheat upset before a long 
shower, by being badly built, the loader 
being afraid to touch the sheaves,....... 
by tearing leather strap and breaking three 
cogs from horse power threshing machine, 
in attempting to force a large bundle of 
tough thistles, unbound, through the ma- 
chine, ...... 
of time to 11 hands, and by collecting them 
again, three days after the above accident, 
when the machine was mended, ........ 


4 00! 


~ 


3 00 


‘¢ 


5 00 


“~ 





3 00 


Total, cccccccccccesecssecceccocse Got OO 

The profits of a farm covered with such patches, inter- 
mixed with corn, oats, barley, grass, &c., may be reck- 
oned the same way. 

A city may be most easily preserved from conflagra- 
tion by allowing no fire to spread; by extinguishing in- 
stanily all that appears. The same principle applies to 
the spread of Canada thistles. A miller refused to em. 





10 00! 


surface as to require a month for them to creep out, over 
la mere skimming of the surface with the hoe, or cutting 
‘them off above the surface with the scythe, must be also 
lev ident. A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer (vol, 
4, p. 324,) killed a patch by hoeing them to the ws 
itwice a week; but he worked from spring till nearly the 
first of eighth month (Aug.) before each successive 
lihree days’ crop began to diminish; after which, by 
leclosely following their retreat, they rapidly disappeared, 
But they had a much better chance to breathe in this 
| case, being a part of the time above gr yund, than when 
ikept wholly under by a deep plowing as soon as they 
jmade their appearance above the surface. Such treat- 
j;ment would prevent the necessity of taking up and burn- 
\ling “every plant and vestige of the root,” as Dr. Smith 
recommends in the article above alluded to, Which in 
large patches, where the roots ofien run several feet be- 
low the surface, would be wholly impracticable; or of 
pulling up every shoot as soon as it appears, “for seven 
or eight successive years,” as Loudon recommended,—the 
phrase ‘‘as soon as it appears,” meaning probably from 
one week to one month, or more; for it is impossible 
for any plant to live wholly beneath the surface for half 
that term of years. J. J. T 
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DISEASE OF THE POTATOE,. 





Mr, TuckErR—The subject of the disease which last 
year prevailed so universally among potatoes, is one 
which has very naturally and properly called out the 
the inquiries and conjectures of many investigators, and 
as yet no particular cause for its existence seems to have 
been concluded upon by the mass of cultivators. Some 
suppose that the membranes of the leaf are destroyed by) 
an insect, and that the work of decay originates in this, 


cause. 
But of this theory for it is theory and nothing more, we) 





{| 
| 


be put in small bodies and kept cool and excluded from 
the atmosphere. ‘Their tendency to heat, and thus be- 
come heavy and insipid, warrants us in that conclusion, 
and so we infer that the letting them remain in hills 
with the tops taken off, until the usual time of digging 
is a much cheaper and better way than to dig and put 
cellars, or on floors in piles. 

Another course of proceeding which has come under 
our observation, was adopted by some Irishmen, who 
‘had known this enemy to their favorite esculent ‘in 
the old country,” and which it may not be useless to men- 
When they saw the crop smitten, they dug it im- 





'tion. 


are prepared to say, that we saw, (and so did every obser- || mediately, and piled the potatoes on the surface of the 
ving farmer, we must think,) hosts of small, black flies)| ground, taking care to guard them from sunshine until 
infesting potatoe fields, in years long before we ever heard! the job was completed, when they covered the pile 
of the disease in potatoes, and the usual consequence was,| entirely with clay. The result was probably as they 
that the membrane of the leaf was eaten out, assomeboidy,) had known it to be aforetime. Their crop was saved 
in some particular instance, saw it last fall. Then, again, |/and their potatoes of good quality. The clay, undoubtedly 
in proof of the innocence of the poor insect, (who is cer-||acted as a two fold agent, kept them cool and excluded 
tainly driven to rather hard fare, even for a mischievous) | the atmosphere and storms. 

fellow,) in this matter, we must say that we saw with|| We have only to say, in conclusion, that if any one can 
our own eyes, and no mistake about it, leaves of potatoes || confute any point we have advanced, we shall be happy 
after they had become dry by the disease, as perfect in| | to have them do it. Truth and light are what we are 
all their parts as any potatoe leaves weever saw, Others || looking after in this matter, and if we have advanced an 
are of opinion that the cause of the disease is owing to||error, the public good requires that it should be set right. 
the ‘‘ influence of a worm in the root,” but we have |And especially does the agricultural interest of our 
seen no statement of such animals being found in such/||country require that this pestilence which made such 
locations until the disease had made some progress, so |rapid strides in its advancement the last year, should 
there must be some doubt in the case as to whether the meet with hot pursuit by every philanthropist, until its 





worm does the mischief, or is attracted by the conse-|| 
quences of its having been done to feast on the corrup-| 
tion that ensues. ‘| 
Last fall, we ventured an opinion on the cause of the | 
disease which as yet we have found no cause to relin- | 
qnish, but on the contrary, from the facts we have col-)| 
lected and observations we have made, we have become || 
more tenacious of its correctness. It was simply ne, | 
that from some cause which we did not then and cannot’ | 
now define to our own satisfaction, the potatoe vine | 
was attacked with a rust similar to that we frequently see || 
on the straw of rye and wheat. That in the case of the) 
potatoe, it first showed itself in a very small blotch on), 
the side of the stalk, which continued to spread until it) 
had gone round and through the stalk, when the latter, | 
at the particular point of disease became dry and hard as 
though it had reached its maturity. The death of the) 
top of the stalk of course soon follows, but the lower 
part remains green for a while. The conjecture, (it), 
was mere conjecture) we threw out, was this, whether | 
the sap which was now stopped by the dryness of the | 
stalk in its usual channel of circulation, and, of course, | 
prevented from passing into the leaf, its natural labora- | 
tory for preparation to return to the tuber and fulfil its | 
accustomed service in giving it nourishment, did not|| 
necessarily return prematurely, and either from excess of | 
quantity, or by bringing back some quality which had | 
better been given to the winds, induce the disease in the | 
tubers ? Our own potatoes were too far gone to experi- || 
ment much upon, when we, surprised with the novelty 
of the action, hit upon asingle plan toadopt. It,appeared 
to us however, as soon as we saw how the mischief was 
progressing, that mowing the tops was the best and per- 
haps only efficient method to pursue. A neighbor, 
whose crop was smitten long after our own, tried this 
experiment, by mowing about half a field, as soonas the 
tops exhibited symptoms of the disorder, and the result | 
was satisfactory and cheering. Where the tops were so 
mown, no appearance of the rot was ever discovered, and | 
the potatoes gave all the evidence of maturity which the | 
circumstances of the case could possibly admit of, while | 
the other part of the field suffered as much from the rot 
as any in the vicinity. Here, then, is one instance in 
favor of our theory. ‘| 
Other éxperiments were tried, of which we shall cite | 
but one or two. In one ease. a farmer dug a very few. 


} 

} 

! 
} 
1} 


|| 


i| 


hills when the vines first showed symptoms of disease, 
and carefully buried them and let them remain until the’ 
usualtime of digging, when they were taken out all 
sound, while the most of his crop had suffered essentially. | 
here can be no doubt we think, that when potatoes are | 


dug so easily as the rot came last year, but that they must | 


progress is stayed if not effectually stopped. 
Yours truly, W. Bacon. 


P.S. There have been many experiments in planting 
potatoes tried in this region, this spring, with reference 
to preventing the disease. If any thing of importance 
results from them, I shall give due notice. 

Mount Osceola, Mass., June 22th, 45. 





THE SUGAR CANE. 





L. TucKER, Esq.—In case you do not possess a bet- 
ter treatise on the subject of sugar cane, you are at liberty 
to use this as it may interest Mr. McDonald, noticed in 
the May number of the Cultivator, page 151. 

Sugar cane designed for the plants are cut before frost; 
usually early in Oct., and either planted immediately or 
put down in matelas or beds from one to two feet thick, 


‘like shingling, with the tops uppermost in orler to pro- 


tect the stalks and eyes from freezing. Cane may be 
planted in the autumn or any time between September 
and March. The usual time is after rolling, or sugar 
making, in January and February. When planted the 
leaves are taken off. 

The ground is well plowed, and if rough, well har- 
rowed; after which, it is laid off in furrrows witha plow, 
from four to six feet apart, as scarcely any two plants 
are alike and the cane is laid lengthwise in the furrows. 
A single stalk is by some deemed sufficient. I would 
prefer it double, with all the eyes sound. Long cane is 
better cut in two or three pieces. It is then covered 
with the hoe or plow from one to three inches in depth. 
Light Covering would be preferable were there no dan- 
ger from freezing. 

After the winter is passed the cane is bared on each 
side with a plow, throwing the furrow from the cane; 
and the cane is now scraped with the hoe; taking all the 
surplus earth from over the cane—leaving the cane near 
the surface, in order to promote early vegetation. 

It is now kept clean from grass and weeds until it has 
suckered or stooled sufficiently thick to produce a full 
‘stand ; soon after this, say last of May or in June, it 
should be hilled from three to four inches and laid by 

and unmolested till ready to harvest or cut for the mill. 


Allow me here to say, the ground, when planted, 
should be so thoroughly ditched and cross furrowed, as 
not to allow any water to stand onthe surface of the field 
or ground. Three cart loads of cane may plant an acre 
single, but we are not governed by loads. Cane ripens 
or matures usually from three to six or sometimes of 
seven feet high, commencing from the bottom, say in 
August or September, and ripens about a joint or six 
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incnesa week tili pjured by a freeze. ‘The fros 
not injure it, 

It is first cut or topped as high as the leaves are dr 
say under the green leaf, and the top is thrown upon the 
ground as useless, or is ofien winrowed or put up fo 
plav:s where plants are scarce. The leaves are strippe 
from the cane already topped, and the cane is then cut 
with a cane knife close to the ground, put in carts and 
carried to the mills. The cane is then usually place 
upon a carrier, made of two endless chains, connected 


to each other by wooden Jats, forming a band of from two 


to four feet in width, forming an inclined plane; carrying | 


the cane up to the mill, and dropping it in the hopper, 
just as fast as the mill, which is somewhat similar to a 
rolling mill, rolls the cane, and thereby expresses the 
juice, which runs into receivers; and the sooner it is put 
in the kettles, boiled, skimmed, and concentrated to 
syrup or the striking point, the better. 

As it is presumed no one will undertake to make cane 


sugar without first seeing the operation or procuring the, 
assistance of one who is experienced, I deem any further |! 


information unnecessary. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, scarcely any two 
think aiike on the subject, 

Respectfully yours, 

New River, La., May 23, 1845. 


S. TILLorson. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE SOU THWEST—No. V. 





BY SOLON ROBINSON, 





On the 4th Feb. Mr. R. crossed the Misssissippi, at the 
‘Tron Banks,” marked on the maps as Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, built between the river anda hill some 200 feet 
high, composed of clay, lead and iron stone, and up 
which the road leads to an entire change of soil and de- 
sciiption of country from that on the opposite side of the 
river. Here the face of the country is quite broken; 
soil rich clay; timber, beach, sugar, poplar, oaks, hicko- 
ry. dug- wood, &c.—all of which indicate a good strong 
soil, and good grass land; yet it is not here, notwith- 
standing this is the blue grass state. 

But here is not to be found the same kind of p »pula- 
tion that is to be found in the blue grass and stock rais- 
ing part of Ky. The crops here are corn enough to 
eat and feed through the winter, and tobacco enough to 
sell to buy the few necessaries required. ‘The farms are 
small and houses generally poor, and here as in Missouri, 
always something out of order—stables without doors— 
farms without gates—and whole neighborhoods without 
a good head of cattle, horses, hogs or sheep. 
in this part of Ky., an abundance of most excellent land, 
tolerably heavy timbered, that can be had for about $2 
an acre, out of which excellent farms could be made. 

On the Sth, Mr. R. passed into Tennessee—the land 
similar to that described yesterday. The best buildings 
are the towering tobacco houses, in which the crop is 


hung up, as soon as it is cut and wilted, where it hangs | 


to dry, and is then ** fired.” 

The great pest in the cultivation of this crop, are the 
worms that prey upon the leaves, and unless destroyed. 
will destroy the crop. by a 
miller almost as large as the humming bird, and very 
much resembling it in movements, upon the upper and 
under side of the tobacco leaves, from the time it is 
about half grown till it matures. These hatch and grow 
* powerfal quick,” and eat powerfully,” and have all 
to be picked off by hand; though some have trained 
turkeys to perform a part of the work. In cutting up 
the crop, the laborer seizes the stalk with one hand, and 
splits the stalk nearly to the ground with a stout butcher 
knife, then cuts it off and throws it in piles to wilt, 
which it willdo in a few hours, when it is hauled to 
the house and hung across sticks in the upper tier and so 
down Ull the beams are full; when it is sufficiently dry, 
larve fires are built on the ground so as to give as much 
heat as possible with little blaze or smoke. This is a 
dangerous Operation and accidents often happen. After 
it is thus cured, it hangs tilla wet spell mvistens it so 
that it can be handled to strip, or if the room is wanted, 
it is taken down and bulked away to make room for the 


doe s| 


There is) 


The eggs are deposited by a, 


next cutting. The crop avarages about 800 Ibs. to the 
acre, worth 2} to 3c., and 2to 3 acrestoahand. As a 
matter of course when tobacco is the general crop, the 
land is rich; yet generally speaking the people do not 
appear so in this part of the country. 

Although here is nothing but corn and fodder, yet 
stock looks better than in Missouri. Pretty good oxen 
with tiserable yokes and bows, are worked upon more 
miserable carts i act all the farming implements are of 
ihe roughest kin |—even brooms, that indispensible ar- 
ticle with a yankee housekeeper, are not to be found, 
unless you are pleased to denominate that miserable little 
switch of broom straw with which you see a negro 
poking about the floor as though looking for dropped 
pins rather than sweeping, by the name of broom. Per 
|| haps you may think the floors are all carpeted—on the 
icontrary I never saw the first one of these household 
‘comforts. 

This district is a natural ‘ eccalobion” of swine, and 
needs no artificial hog hatching machine to encourage 
the natural increase of pigs. With little feeding and less 
‘eare, particularly when * mast” is plenty, they live, move 
have their being, independent of their owner, but who 
nevertheless is dependent on them for his living. 

The western district of Tennessee contains an abun- 
‘dance of most excellent land, yet covered with the na- 
itive growth of forest trees, mostly oak, except upon 
‘creek bottom land, and occasionally upon small tracts of 
upland; where all the kinds of timber usually found up- 
‘jon the richest alluvial land of the west, grow in the 
\\wreatest luxuriance; requiring a great deal of hard toil 
ito prepare it for culture, but affording an assurance to 
‘the husbandman that when once cleared, he will have a 
soil that no judicious system of culture can ever wear 
‘out. But Iam sorry to say that that system however, is 
‘‘not pursued generally, as can be seen in the fact after a 
‘few years of “skinning,” it becomes too poor to pro- 
(duce a good crop of tobacco, and therefore the to- 
| bacco planter is annually making additions of new land 

instead of trying to keep up the fertility of that which 
‘was first cleared. Tobacco is a very ameliorating crop, 
‘land leaves the land in fine condition, particularly for 
wheal; which crop however, is but little cultivated, for 
| two reasons—first, the tobacco crop in ‘* wormy lime,’ 
‘requires every pair of hands on the plantation that is 
‘able to crush a worm, at the very time too when the 
wheat needs an equal amount of care to save it from to- 
tal destruction by the weevil, which often destroys the 
crop even after % has been thrashed and cleaned and 
‘stored away. And secondly, the tobacco is a more 
certain crop in growth and sale for cash, which is the 
| grand desideratum, and which will be sure to prevent 
the cultivator from bestowing any care towards the im- 
|| provement or preservation of his soil in a country where 
‘new land can be purchased so cheap as it can here, 
‘when that first cleared will no longer produce his favor- 
ite crop. 
' Onthe 7th of Feb., between Dresden and Jackson, 
Tenn., I began to leave the tobacco and enter among 
the cotton plantations, the soil becoming more sandy and 
light, though not showing much more appearance of 
wealth until within the precincts of the latter town, 
which is beautifully situated upon a plain, and contains 
some 1,500 inhabitants, and many handsome mansions; 
a very fine court house and acollege anda flourishing 
|female school. Leaving this place a short distance from 
ithe town, we cross the ‘ Forked Deer Creek,” Over a 
toll bridge and high clay turnpike over a two mile wide 
bottom, subject to overflows, and covered with beech 
timber, which if cleared off and set ith grass, I ven- 
to say would prove more profitable land than some of 
‘the upland. I notice generally that the bottoms are the 
last to be cleared, but time wil! prove their value. Out 
of this stream, the cotton from this region is sent in 
flat boats to the Mississippi. Between this town and 
Lagrange, the last town in Tenn., the land grows more 
and more sandy, and when badly cultivated, is very liable 
to wash into gullies; some of which, particularly by the 
road side, becomes perfectly unmanageable. Passe. 
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fine cotton plantations, and some very good and some | 
qi)- 


think very poor land, covered with small black cak 
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ber, and crossed the Hatchee river, which in high water 
is navigable for steamboats, and like nearly all the 
streams in this country, having a wide overflowable 
bottom. We are now fairly entered upon the cotton 
region, that being the all engrossing erop of this part of 
Tennessee, and of which I expect hereafter to have much 
to see and say as I proceed south. 

This, 9th of “eb., four miles south of Lagrange, upon 
avery warm sunny day, I crossed the Mississippi line. | 
The grass to-day looks green and spring like, and plum, 
trees are leaving, and peach buds are just ready to burst 
into blossom. Much land shows that there has been a 
good deal of a kind of work done that people really seem 
to be in sober earnest when they call it “ plowing.” 
The weather is more like May than February. Birds 
and frogs making meloby—-grass growing—-flo wers bloom. 
ing—gardens making, etc. | 

From here to Holly Springs, the county seat of Mar-) 
shall co.,and a flourishing fine town, the land grows hilly 
and sandy,and bottom lands moreswampy. ‘The upland 
timber mostly black oak, interspersed with white oak 
and hickory, and much of it uncultivated. Some fine 
farms—horses good—cattle poor and sheep poorer. In. 
the course of the day after passing Holly Springs, I met, 
with the first stone that I have seen since leaving the 
mountains of Missouri, It isa kind of redish sand and. 
iron stone, and has the appearance of being of volcanic, 
origin, Passed Oxford, the county seat of Lafayette co., 
and crossed the Tallahatchie river, (I like these Indian. 
names,) which is also another high water steamboat 


stream, with wide bottom uncultivated beech land, upon | 


which grass instead of trees ought to be growing. Saw 
mills through all this region being scarce, and lumber 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per hundred, nearly all the houses 
are built of logs. Near the south line of Lafayette, 
crossed the “ Yokenatuffa,” (a very pretty name when 
you get used to it,) across a beech bottom, with a liberal 
sprinkle of the beautiful holly. 

On the 12th day of Feb., in Yallabusha county, I saw} 
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‘sons. Where such cisterns are not practicable, they 


might be placed within the building and made secure 
against frost at a small expense. 

But after all, where the farmer has a stream or spring 
within a hundred rods, he had better bring it to his yard 
than rely upon well or cistern. He will then have 
healthy, living water, better than that from any cistern 
‘or well tainted with filtrations from the yard above. 
Where the supply lies above the yard level there is no 
difficulty; and when it is below, either wind or water 
will raise it by means of forcing pumps, at an expense 
of less than $20, in either case. When wind is used, a 
reservoir will be necessary to hold a supply during a 
“calm.” Your readers can get a good idea of either 
method by consulting the Cultivator, vol. 7, pages 47 
and 174. 
| Heretofore the pipes or conductors have been very 
expensive, and when some farmers have almost made up 
their minds to take the matter in hand, and free them- 
selves from their inconveniences, visions of logs and 
lead rise up before their eyes, and they are deterred by 
the expense attendant upon either of these modes, from 
doing anything. At least,so it was withus. Wehada 
running stream within a short distance; but your plan of 
a cheap, home made, cement pipe was not known in this 
region till brought to notice by the Cultivator. But then 
there was that (to us) foreign substance—water-lime—to 
be obtained from the city, at an expense of about 374 
cents per bushel, including transportation and the trouble 
of procuring it. 
| Notwithstanding, the plan appeared so simple and cheap, 
and as the whole labor could be performed by ourselves, 
so I determined to try the experiment with our own lime. 
I was led to this by a statement that water-lime owed its 
hardening property to magnesia, of which our lime-stone 
contained about the same—forty per cent—as the Ulster 
county lime. This has also been ascribed to silica and 
oxide of iron. I have since purchased and read John- 
ston’s Chemistry, and the same thing is said there of 


peach and plum trees in full bloom, and garden peas and Magnesia, page 367; and yet in a note, page 365, three 
potatoes up, and oats sowing. And here in one field I different water limes are mentioned as having no magne- 
saw 20 one horse, or one mule plows, skinning the sur-' Sia at all, but a large per cent of alumina. 
face of this light, loose, fine, sandy soil, and sending it|| In order to test the question in my case, I took four 
on a voyage of discovery to the gulf of Mexico. And _ parcels of lime, duly numbered and marked, placed them 
as in this country I am going to initiate my readers into Under water, and in a few weeks found the parcel mixed 
the arcana of a cotton plantation, I will here part com. | With an equal quantity of sand, had hardened so as to 
pany with them, under the assurance that tne country we Satisfy me of its fitness for my purpose. The other par- 
are yet to ramble over will afford an abundance of inci-||cels of mortar had, some more and others less proportion 
dents far more interesting than that which which we Of sand. I accordingly used it, half and half of each, 
have hitherto visited; and I humbly hope that I may be sifted, to get out unslacked lumps of lime, pebbles, &c., 
able so to collect and arrange those incidents that you, and laid it down immediately. The lime was just burnt, 
will be pleased to continue to give a monthly welcome aud no doubt would have hardened sooner if ground, as 
.o the familiar face of your old friend, iI have since ascertained they would have been willing to 
Soton Ropinson. | d0 at the plaster-mill. I would advise this whenever 
'' farmers undertake to use their own lime for cement, al- 
| though slacking with water may answer, as it did with 
| me. 

Mr. TuckER—Few articles interested us more, in| Upon examining the pipe this spring, after having a 
your last volume, than the editorial of the March num- full run of water through it all winter, I found the inside 
ber, upon the importance of water for stock, and the! as hard as stone, and not washed or worn in the least, as 
most efficacious and economical means of procuring it, [ feared it would be in its new state. Iam satisfied this 
It is surprising to see how many farmers leave their kind of pipe is just the thing for farmers—cheap and du- 
stock to suffer, and how many inconveniences they sub- | rable—conducting the water without taint or defilement 
mit to, year after year, in this essential matter. It is worth |from rotten wood or metallic poison, and needing no re- 
any farmer’s while to incur the expense of a pretty deep pairs when properly taken care of. An inch, or an inch 
well, or several cisterns, rather than drag along, year af-|;and a half bore is large enough for any ordinary farm- 
ter year, as many do, with stinted rations, because it is house or yard. I used a rod about an inch and a quarter 
so far to bring it. Cisterns are preferable, and generally |in size, and five feet long. I thought the short rod you 
furnish an adequate supply, if buildings for shelter bear, prescribe much too tedious; and I also prefer a ball to 
any proportion to the stock kept. \the tapered stick you mention, to draw after the rod, in 

But when thus obtained, the labor of raising it is con-|)Order to smooth and equalize the tube. The long rod 
siderable, and is a serious objection with many. In some) |Should be tapered at the end, a hole bored an inch there- 
casés a daily pumping by the hour would be required.| from, through which to fasten the ball with a strong 
This might generally be avoided by constructing the cis- |rope-cord five feet long. Two boards, five feet long and 
tern in a ‘knoll or bank, above the level of some part of | 8iX inches broad, with fastenings, constitute the whole 
the yard, to which it could be conducted in pipes, and | apparatus, 


let off at will, by a turn of the finger, through a stop-| In constructing the work it is best to have it in about 
cock or fasset. In the first instance this would be less | four divisions, and the same number of apparatus; begin 
expensive than a pump, save the daily labor of working |at the lower end, lay a section on each of the divisions, 
iv be less liable to get out of repair, or freeze up, and ||and then the first will be hard enough to draw the rod; 


in every wey to be depended on in all weathers and sea-||thus the work can proceed without delay for it to harden. 
@ 





WATER FOR STOCK—CEMENT PIPES. 
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Care must be taken that the rods be not left too long. from the cultivated apple. And those vho regard them 
When bringing the divisions together, a short rod must//as only varieties, give distinctive characters more strik- 
be used and the joints closed up with a length or two of ing aud permanent than many which separate species 
bricks. When any stoppages afterwards occur, and they y jomevermeiy admitted as distinct. They are the fol- 
will sometimes happen, by taking off the top brick in|| lowing : —_ 
these joints it can be ascertained in which direction the CRAB TREE. Leaves ovate, acute, villous underneath ; 
obstruction lies, Then, by boring with a small gimblet, styles bald; fruit the size of a chestnut, acerb, asiringent, 
or some similar tool, the exact position can be ascer-/'austere. 
tained. When the pipe is opened, and it is removed, a}} APPLE-TREE. Leaves ovate-oblong, acuminate, gla- 
thin wooden pipe can be inserted and plastered over with | ‘brous; styles villous ; fruit more or less sweet. 
a thick coat of mortar, and the pipe be as sound as be- | Whether these characters be admitted as sufficient for 
fore. These stoppages are extremely vexatious, and the|/separate species or not, one fact must be admitted, that 
head of the pipe should be well guarded with a tight| although the crab has grown in England from the 
box, and punched tin or sheet iron on three sides. Some-| remotest antiquity, no variaton in it whaiever has taken 
tienes small tadpoles or frogs, and other water vermin, place; while the cultivated apple appears to have been 
get within the tube, where they may grow larger, till) unknown there until it was introduced by the Romans, and 
they cannot get out, and are a moving obstruction from)is well known to be subject to interminable changes. 
place to place, which it is exceedingly difficult to re-|| It will be borne in mind that the American crab is a 
move, without taking up the whole pipe, or one of the totally distinct species from the common apple, and from 
divisions at least. ‘Fhe holes in tin or sheet iron should) the English crab. J. J. ‘THomas 
be of the smallest practicable size, and very numerous, | Macedon, 6 mo., 1845. 
that the entrance of these intruders may be prevented. |) —-- + 

In digging the trench endeavor to have no part lower |, DAIRY—QU ALITY OF MILK. 
than the “point where it runs out, even if it must be a) aon 
little farther distance round. This is necessary in order|! In many parts of the country the dairy is such an ob- 
to have a straight, strong current right through to carry || ject, and itis so desirable to have a living machine that 
out any sediment in the water, lest it settle in the lowest! can convert, in abundance and perfection, the food it 
part of the tube and prove a stoppage. I erred in this consumes, to so useful, so profitable, and so essential an 
matter, having come across a hollow to save distance. | article, as milk, that the breed the most distinguished 
Where this cannot be avoided there should be a joint or ‘for that property must always be in great demand. But 
opening from which the sediment could be removed from) whether a particuiar breed should be kept entirely for 
time to time as it collects—say once a year. ‘that purpose, or whether it is preferable to have stock 

A short story will tell the tale of expense. With a) partly calculated for the butcher, and partly for the dairy, 
bushel of lime to every rod, a like quantity of sand, and! is a point well entitled to the most deliberate considera- 
a man to mix and carry mortar, I am satisfied I can lay tion, It is probable a breed might be reared by great 
more than twenty rods per day. The bill is as follows:: attention, the males of which might be well calculated, 


20 bushels of lime and sand,... $3 00 | in every respect, for the shambles; and the females of 
DS OP WINS ocevcsncecsaee 75 | which might when young, produce abundant quantities 
Preparing apparatus and laying -of good rich milk, yet when they reached nine or ten 

GOR PO, ccccccccsseesse. FD | years of age, might be easily and quickly fattened, This 





|, would be not only the most desirable, but the most valua- 
$5.00—25 ets. per rod,! ble breed that could be propagated, and from an expe- 

Our mechanics here want 60 cents per rod for putting) rience of fourteen years, We have found the Durham 
down logs, with timber, hands, board, &e., all found) Short Horned breed as aproximattng the nearest to that 
them—in all, probably about $1.25. I have made no ac- point; bat they require as a condition, an abundance of 
count of digging the trench, for that is about the same rich, succulent food, and warm, comfortable quarters 
in all cases, whether wood, lead or cement be used. | in winter. 

My experience has made me the warm advocate of | One good cow full fed is worth more for the dairy 
cement pipes, and I can see no reason why any farmer! than four ordinary half starved ones. As an illustration 
should be without running water in his yards, if there is) of the truth of the above fact, we quote the following 
a spring or stream within a quarter of a mile. Even from an English publication. ‘“ A farmer, some years 
where water-lime must be had, the expense need not!since, kept eighteen cows upon a common, and was often 
much exceed fifty cents per rod. | obliged to buy butter for his family. ‘The common was 

And now, Mr. Editor, if this statement shall induce enclosed, (which deprived the farmer of his pasture ;) 
any of the readers of the Cultivator to avail themselves, and the same person supplied his family amply, with the 
of the advantages of cement pipe, I shall enjoy an extra) milk and butter from four cows weil kept.” 


satisfaction, Over and above that experienced during the|| An ordinary cow fed on young clover should give for 
past winter, in seeing our stock so conveniently provided! the first three months after calving, from fifieen to 


with this great essential to their thrift and comfort. | eighteen quarts of milk per day, which will produce, if 
A. R. D. | of good qualitv, 1} lbs. of butter—or nearly 9 Ibs. per 
jweek. Where the number of cows is greater the ave- 
| rage will be less, because where there is only one or 
ERROR CORRECT TED. | two cows, a deficiency in one of them is immediately 
| noticed; the cow is got rid of, and a better one substi- 
In the last volume of the Transactions of the State Ag-) tuted. 
ricultural Society, the opinion is advanced, in the essay|| ‘The excellency ofa dairy cow is estimated by the 
on the Cultivation of the Apple, that all the varieties of} quantity and the quality of her milk; and the quality of 
this fruit originated from the native species in England, the milk is estimated by the quantity of butter that it 
known by the name of the crab. This opinion, it istrue,| will yield. Much depends on the quality of the food, 
has the authority of the most of modern botanists to sup-| but more onthe animal. The writer has known one 
port it, and nearly all horticultural writers; but errors) cow whose milk would not produce butter, and never 
are often copied from one to another, without sufficient); was discovered while milked with the herd, but was 
examination. Great men sometimes make great mistakes;) soon apparent when separated and milked alone. 
and Professor Lindley, one of the highest botanical||) There is a simple instrument, cailed the Lactometer, 
authorities in Europe, not only considers the apple as| used for measuring the relative qualities of cream which 
an improved variety of the crab, but speaks of the Green/||the milk of different cows, at the different seasons of the 
gage and other plums as having originated from the||year, affords. It consis's of a mahogany stand, support- 
“Savage sloe,” although the cultivated plum, or Prunus||ing six glass tubes of equal length anddiameter. These 
domestica, is a species totally distinct from the sloe, or itubes are marked ten inches from the bottom, and gradu. 
Prunus spinosa. ated down in 10ths of an inch for three inches. Now, 
Ray considered the Engligh Crab as a distinct species|ithe milk from the different cows is poured into each tube, 


ia kettstown, N. J. July 2d, 1845. 
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(which should be marked with the name of the cow,) |\as the process of smelting is not understood, and the 
and filled to the upper or ten inch line, and the number} transportation of the ore too expensive, with the present 
of degrees the thickness of the cream occupies in each state of the road, to send it to market. A survey of 
tube, indicates the per centage. For example, if the; turnpike roads was ordered by the last Legislature, and 
botiom of the cream stands at | inch, if denotes 10 per; as soon as it can be completed there is little doubt but 
cent. cream. that copper mining will be found as profitable as the 

In a trial, with one of these instruments, of seven cows,! others. The principal crop of the mining region is cot- 
six weeks afier calving, in the months of March and’ ton, but the low price and the distance from market, has 
April, we found they varied from 13 to 74 percent. Out caused many of the planters to turn their attention to 
of the seven cows the milk of two produced, after stand- j mining, which will shortly prove very lucrative. There 
iug twenty-four hours in a temperature of 48 degrees,) 1s great want of labor-saving machines here, both in 
thirteen per cent cream—one tweive and another eleven! mining and agriculture. ae 
per cent, in the same temperature. Another at 46 de-/ Your paper hasa good circulation in North Carolina, 
grees 9 per cent, while two at 40 degrees siood at 83 and and its effects are plainly to be seen. Almost every In- 
71 percent. The milk of four cows mixed, in a tem-| telligent planter will tell you, or show you, something that 
perature of 48 degrees, marked 11 per cent. Now, it is) he has learned from the Cultivator. ‘The low price of 
well known by those have paid any attention to the sub- lands, and the facility with which they could be im- 
ject, that temperature has considerable influence in} proved offers great inducements to emigrants, and the 
raising cream, which may, in part account for the low) investment of capital in this state. 











per centage of the two last named cows; but in other}, Your friend, JOHN C. MATHER. 
trials we have found they varied from 7 to 20 percent. |; Raleigh, North Carolina, July 14th, 1845. 

After comparing the accounts given ina variety of places || ——_—- 
and situations of the average quantity of milk which a LETTER FROM DR. LEE. 


cow gives when kept alone, and well fed as they gene-|' ' —— 
rally are, with a full supply of food, such as they relish, 'The Dairies of Chenango Couaty—Science of Agriculture— 
to the extentof their appetites, the result is, that it greatly || The Crops. 
exceeds that of our best dairy herds, and the quantity of Smithville, Chenango Co., N. Y., July 15, 1845. 
butter made from a given quantity of milk is also greater.|| This county has long been noted as a good grazing dis- 
I am aware that high feeding of milch cows on grain, trict, and admirably adapted to the production of butter, 
is not generally believed to be profitable, but I am satis-| cheese, beef, mutton and wool. Its broken surface and 
fied that the cows would give milk nearly the whole) high hillsseem to attract clouds loaded with vapor and rain, 
year, be made good beef at the same time, and their) which, falling onthe most elevated points, irrigate the 
calves would be much more valuable. whole district, and sustain numerous living springs. 
If cows are ever allowed to fall away low during win-| Pure cold water and a plenty of it, may be regarded as 
ter, in vain shall we hope to obiain an abundant supply} indispensible to the dairy business. In limestone coun- 
of milk by bringing them into high condition in the) tries, the rocks are so full of seams and eavities that most of 
summer; for if a cow be lean at the time of calving, nO |/the water which falls in rains soon finds its way so far 
management afierwards, will ever bring her to yield for below the surface that the roots of the cultivated grasses 
the season anything like the quantity of milk that she) c¢annotreach it. On the side hills and in the valleys of 
would have done, had she been all the while in high, Chenango county, the grass is remarkably green and Jux- 





condition, C.N. BEMENT. | uriant for this season of the year; owing, mainly, to an 
American Hotel, Albany, August, 1845. impervious subsoil, which keeps the water near to the 





surface. 
AGRICULTURE AND MINES OF N. CAROLINA. I nave visited a number of fine dairies. In several, 
the butte: is contracted at 13 cents a pound. The 
Having passed over the principal part of this State du-|/expectations of the cheese-makeis are pretty well 
ring the last year, I have thought perhaps it might inter-|/raised, in view of a belter market in England than they 
est some of your readers to give a sort of flying account| have realized at home. In large butter dairies the 
of it. This State possesses as many natural advantages; cream or milk is churned either by water power, or the 
as any other in the Union. ‘The eastern part of it has|'weigtt of a large dog or sheep walking on an_ inclined 
Jarge and extensive fisheries for herring and shad. The! wheel. A sheep that will mate with cows, churn 30 or 
planters who live on the coast and on the banks of the 40 lbs. of butter a day, and yield its owner 5 pounds of good 
rivers, nearly all fish during the season. ‘The offal of | woul a year, is truly a valuable animal. ‘here are such 
the fish is used by them as manure, ‘This, together with in this county, which run and jump on a tread-wheel and 
the shell marl beds which are found in all the lower; churn for an hour with more spirit than any boy or girl 
counties, enables the planters to make large crops of | that I ever saw attempt to extract 20 Ibs. of butter froma 
corn, Wheat and cotton. The marl, however, is not) churning of milk or cream. 
yet much used, as its application is not well understood. |) Pans of milk set for the cream to rise should be placed 
The land is generally low and level, formed of a deep) not on board shelves, but either on cool flat stones, or 
alluvial bo‘tom, and strongly acid. About five feet from, on slats, so that the cool air can circulate under the bot- 
the surface the formation of shell deposit commences, tom of the pan as well as around its sides. A well 
and extends in some places to the depth of ten feet. The, flagged stone or brick floor, moistened with cold wa- 
marl laying so near the surface, renders its application ter, keeps down the temperature of the milk house 
easy, which would neutralize the acid and render the soil The butier is worked over by a machine which I will 
more friable. Large tracts of land, which will now not attempt to describe, that manages 40 Ibs, at a batch, 
hardly bring weeds, by a good marling could be made, and does its work much easier than a ladle. Ground 
to produce heavy crops. ‘The county of Terrel is cele-| lurk’s Island salt, or Liverpool, is preferred, and gene- 
brated for its grapes and Seuppernong wine, several, raliy used. The cows are never left in the yard over 
thousand gallons of which is made every year, but mos‘ly | night, and never denied a plenty of good fresh feed. 
fomhome cons:mption, On the bank of the Cape Fear) The shale and sand stone rocks of this region seem to 
river some attention is paid to the culture of rice; the) yield, as they are decomposed, lime, potash, soda, mag- 
fields arg quite ex'ensive and very handsomely laid out. /nesia, clay, silex, chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, and 
‘The lands in the western part of the State are generally the oxide of iron, enough to produce good crops of 
good, especially when you approach the mountains, and grass, but not enough of all these minerals, to make 
nearly all the counties west of Raleigh, are rich in min- good crops of wheat. If we analyze the ash of timothy, 
erals; several extensive gold mines are in active opera- which grows so luxuriantly in this section, and that of 
tion, and pieces of native gold have been found worth aripe wheat plan, we shall find that the simple minerals 
seventy dollars. In Davidson county there are some sil-| contained in both are precisely alike in character, but 
ver mines which are worked daily with from fifty to one, very unlike in quantity. Thus, if 100 ounces of dry 
hundred hands, yielding®a good profit. Copper mines wheat, carefully burnt till all the organic mattter—ear- 
are numerous, but little or no attention is paid to them,| bon, nitrogen, and water—Rre driven off, there will 
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remain some two ounces of ash, If we test this for!! few currants, that I have seen in the Chenango valley. 
phosphoric acid, it will yield, according to Boussingault, ‘This county gained only 17 in its population from 1835 
47 per cent. of that substance. To make an acre of ‘to 1840. To give a few large sheep and dairy farms, 
wheat plants sufficient to yield 20 bushels of grain, the; many have sold and emigrated to the new countries of the 
seed’ must have 12 lbs., and the straw 5} lbs. of phospho-| west. Nota little flour which has crossed lake Erie 
ric acid. A good crop of timothy will require only one is consumed in this county. Some are trying to raise 
third as much phosphorous. If the bone earth, (phos ‘| wheat by the use of lime. If they would add salt, pias- 
phate of lime)—which enters into the organization of two ter and ashes, their suecess would be more signal. 
acres of grass, were added to an acre that already hac) Urine should be applied to furnish the soil what phos- 
one third enough to give a good crop of wheat, undoubt-| phorus the lime and ashes might lack to make 30 bushels 
edly such a crop could be grown. Pure carbonaie o1 jot wheat per acre. ‘The plasier and urine ought to be 
caustic lime will not answer to form bones. And as the |,applied together, and the salt, lime and ashes. Fifieen 
skeletons or bones of corals and shell fish do not abound |/or twenty bushels of the latter compound would suffice 
in the shale and freestone rocks, which live south, anv) for an acre, and thiee bushels of plaster. As a general 
above the limesione strata in this siate, we see why the || rule a poor soil needs more than one, two, or three of 
soil in the southern tier of counties will yield an abun. ‘ithe elements of planis, which number fourteen. Plaster 
dance of such plants and seeds as require but little bone|/and common sait yield four of these elementary bodies, 
earth, while such as need, like kernels of wheat, 47 per|)and yet they furnish the hungry crop with no potash, no 
cent of phosphoric acid to combine with their alkaline || Silica, no iron, and no phosphorous, which must be had, 


minerals, can not flourish. Lime, potash, sulphur ani|/to say nothing of carbon, nitrogen, alumina, and mag- 


| 





ammonia, are very useful, nay, indispensable to the pro- | nesia. D. LEE. 
duction of wheat, as well as corn, oats, grass, and pota- eT S vi 

toes; but they are all alike valueless and unavailing if), THE PEACH A DISTINCT SPECIES. 

the svil contain no phosphorous. ‘lhose lime and shale|| , 
rocks that most abound in organic remains are richest in|| I! George Bancroft’s Address before our State Agricul - 


phosphates. Hence, in selecting lime stone to be|) tural Society at Poughkeepsie, he asked, ‘*‘ Whose efforts 
burnt for agricultural purposes, such as contains most co- | led the way in changing the rough skin of the almond to 
rals and shells should be preferred. All the salts which en-||the luscious sweetness of the peach ?” 

ter the mouths of our domestic animals should be saved as|| _ It is not surprising that the orator should have acquired 
they escape from their bodies. The supply of these | this idea in the course of his miscellaneous reading, 
minerals, without which we could raise no food fo: || When such men as the late Thomas Andrew Knight, Pre- 
man or his cattle, is not inexhaustible. Give me aj Silent of the Horticultural Society of London, was an 
plenty of bones, potash, common salt, and plas‘er of, lvoeate of this doctrine,—partly in consequence of some 


Paris, and I will find sand, clay, iron, nitrogen, and ear- | hybrid which he had produced between the peach and the 


bon enough in any soil in the state to grow good crops|| (mond, and partly because the peach is not mentioned in 


} 


of any plant adapted to the climate. | the Bible. He therefore concluded that the latter tree 
More than one half of the ash of potatoes is pure pot- [or only a variety of the former, and comparatively of 

ash. Acting on this hint, I have found in my tour scien- / modern origm. , _— be 

tific farmers, who by the use of unbleached ashes, lime|| Since the publication of President Knight's opinion, 


and plaster mixed in equal parts and placed in the hill || However, it has become known that [+ the peach] is found 





with the seed, and on the hill as soon as have | Wild in different parts of the Himalayas” *—the only coun- 
wholly escaped the pototoe rot, and harvested for seve- uy in which it is known to be wild; and also that a dis- 
ral years, from 500 to 690 bushels per acre. ‘itinct kind—a new species—has been found in that re- 


, ‘ igion, These facts appear in my view to explain the 
In transforming carbon and water into stareh, not! °. | ae Rg Pos I 

: silence of the Scriptures on this subject,—the peach not 
only in potatoes, but in the seeds of all cultiveted plants.) |. , , ee 

4 4 , having found its way into Persia, nor the Jews become 
potash plays an important part. In changing vegetable || Midi: . 
a. : pe acquainted with it when those books were written. 

acids in unripe fruits, like green grapes, cherries, and|| 


apples, into grape, and cane sugar, the agency of this al- || The following arguments go to prove that the peach is 
kali is no less controlling. A sugar maple, a grape 4 “distinct species: ; 
vine, an apple tree, and a potatoe pliant need a soil that ‘Its solitary flowers constitute one of the most strik- 


abounds in potash. ‘T'ake from your fields 200 bushels |ing traits of its specific character,j while those of the 
of potatoes this fall, and you will remove from it sixty almond are in pairs. These traits are given by botanists 
three pounds of this mineral. One bushel of ashes, by jas constant; and though the inflorescence differs not, ex- 
those that have used them, are said to make ten extra cept in number,—yet number when constant, Is freely and 
bushels of potatoes. |, unexceptionably admitted into specific characters in other 
I am happy to see a growing interest every where genera. In Mitchella, Linnea, or Xylosteum no part of 
taken, by plain, working farmers in the science of their|/even the generic character is more unvarying than the 
noble profession. They fully comprehend that it takes)|Seminate position of the flowers. 
many things to forma single blade of grass; and that|| ‘*‘ A specific difference may also be shown from the 
these things must exist somewhere. ‘To be able to lay) numerous and multtiform varieties into which the peach 
one’s hand on to every substance that makes grass, grain,| i$ annually spreading, when contrasted with the more 
tubers, roots, milk, butter, cheese, wool, flesh, fat, and) permanent character of the almond. A case nearly par- 
bone; and to know how to combine these substances in| allel may be found between Ribes rubrum (the common 
the best possible manner to accomplish the great pur- || currant) and Ribes grossularia (the garden gooseberry). 
pose of the husbandman, are advantages of the highest || The former, like the almond, has not produced more 
importance to all practical farmers. ‘Che idea of crea-|/than six or eight well known varieties ;—while those of 
ting potatoes, bread, or meat, out of nothing, by dint|| the latter, like the varieties of the peach, are too nume- 
of blind, hard work, will soon give place to better no-|/'Ous to be recorded.’ American Farmer, vol. 13, page 323. 
tions of cause and effect. The light of modern science,|, Another circumstance, which appears to have been 
which reveals the unerring laws of Nature, will soon! strangely overlooked, is, that the shell of the almond 
force its way into the common sense and common prac. splits open to discharge the nut, while the pulp of the 
tice of a large majority of New-York farmers. All ad-|,peack has no determinate opening. This is not only 
mit that the laws of matter, which transform crude earth, SUflicient of itself to show that they are different species, 
air and water, into human food and raiment, are not to| but also that they scarcely belong to ihe same family ; and 
be despised by any tiller ofthe soil. Many study these |Persica has beea proposed or adopted by RoyLe as the 
laws, and work according to their dictates. iname of the new genus. Davip THOMAS. 
The frost has done much injury to timothy in this quar-| Greatfield, Cayuga County, 7 mo. 8, 1845. 
ter, having killed acres so that it will not head out, nor!| ——————— enone = 
yield anything but alight clip of mowing. Beech, and mn Royle s — of the Natural History of the Himaylayan 
some other forest trees, have suffered pretty severely by ||” rag onape nade am botanists; but I consider the second argument not 
the same blighting agent, There is no fruit except aj) less conciusive than tie first. 
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‘HONOR TO WHOM HONOR.” 





which were orange trees adorned with fruit as well as 
Other rare plants. There were also cast iron sofas, an 

In no part of the world is the effect of individual effort)! article procured for the occasion, and that, on this ac- 
s signally illustrated, and in none is the enconragement ‘count, became extended in their use, sun dials, resplen- 
so ample to make such effort as in our own country.| dent vases, &c.; and the piano too was there, and music 
The rewards of industry and perseverance are sure as) with her voluptuous swell, was heard chaunting the 





they are great. Improvements in the various depart- 
menis of useful labor are the happy result of such a 
sae ofthings. ‘These are seen in whatever pertains to 
agricultural and mechanical inventions; in the numerous 
instilules, societies, and clubs, all instinet with the desire 
and purpose to diffuse information and to devise expedi- 
ents for increasing agricultural and mechanical industry 
and skill and thus add to the sum of individual and national 
wealth, But it may sometimes happen in relation to a 
given enterprise, that those who originally set the ball 
in motion, are overlooked in the ardor and eclat of subse- 
quent advancement. ‘This train of thoughts is the result 
of a recent interview with my friend Alexander Walsh, 
Esq., of Lansingburgh, who I was happy to find reco- 
verec, in some measure, from his severe attack of illness, 
and sill regarding with his wonted interest the great 
eause Of mechanical and agricultural improvement. 
Remiasiscences of the past were freely indulged, espe- 


| 
| 
| 





|praises of agriculture, and singing the songs of Flora. 
These statements are but an outline. The scene was the 
favorite one of the exhibition—the resort of beauty and 
'fashion—of wealthand intelligence. The increased num- 
ber of visitors thus drawn to the fair, increased the in- 
‘ducements to agricultural and mechanical display in the 
/succeeding year, and since that time, the fruits of human 
jinvention and discovery, in the shape of agricultural, 
gardening, and mechanical instruments, and apparatus of 
i various kinds for uses almost without number, are now 
levery year brought forward for display, and in the hope 
lof obtaining premiums, and these with the fruits and 
flowers, poured in from far and near, form a most 
‘delightful commingling of art and nature, upon which 
thousands gaze wiih high satisfaction. 

The American Institute, with its enterprising and pub- 
\lic spirited managers, its conversational meetings, its 
‘useful publications, and its vigilant and fostering care of 
‘every useful improvement that is made in agriculture 





cially interesting in relation to the rural department of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Andthe sentiment which I have| and the mechanic arts, has assumed a prominence and 
placed at the head of this article, claims, in its applica-| acquired an influence for good, doubtless, even beyond 
tion to Mr. Walsh that facts gathered from him be com-!|the most sanguine expectations of its early projectors 
municated to the public, as they exhibit his agency in and friends. While all must desire that its course may 
Originat’ng or in giving an impu'se to the rural depart-| be onward to still greater influence and honor, it is fit 
meni of the institute that has been increasingly felt from) also that the due meed of praise and of grateful remem- 
year to year until the present day, when the interest and!’ brance be awarded to the men who early devoted their 
value of those exhibitions are universally acknowledged.| time and energies to its concerns, and whoever shall 
About the year 1834, it appears Mr W. sent for exhi-| hereafter write a full history of its course, must include 
bition by the Institute to S. Fleet, Esq., N. Y., now! among their number, and honor witha prominent place 
editor of the New-York Farmer and Mechanic, quite a) the name of ALEXANDER WALSH. UTICA. 
number of rare plants. They came to hand in season, 
bat perhaps because not properly brought to the atten 
tion of the Society, few examined them, and they were. 
not publicly noticed. | To Dr. J. P. BEEKMAN—The difference in quantity 
Krom a conviction that Floral and Horticultural cis-| between coarse and fine wool has been exaggerated—I 
plays would greatly add to the public interest in the! mean the quantity of clean woo} produced from the same 
Wairs ofthe institute, another attempt was made by Mr. amonnt of feed. It is well known that the heavy fleeced 
W. two years afier the period last mentioned, to induce) coarse wooled sheep are much larger than the Saxons, 
the managers lo prepare a commodious room for the re-| and require feed in proportion; but the weight of fleece 
ception of plants, &c. Atthat time, such a room could!is not greater in proportion to the size of the carease. 
nol be obtained inany part of Niblo’s garden, where the! The Merinoes cut a heavier fleece, but not so clean wool; 
Exhibitions are held, butas a substitute some plank were (the difference in amount of clean wool from sheep of the 
nailed up among the pillars of the saloon, as being the only, same size, and from the same amount of keep, is not so 
place that could be procured. The rough, unsightly, great as has been supposed. It begins to be understood 
fixture was immediately filled with the showy products, by wool-growers that a fine fleece is not necessarily very 
of the gardens, and the display of fruits and flowers gave light. A long staple is looked upon now by manufac- 
great satisfaction to the visitors. This prompted the turers with more favor than formerly; and it is found 
society to efforts, at a subsequent festival, for obtaining a| that a long staple is perfectly consistent with a fine fibre, 
n.ore suitable piace for this part of their exhibition—and | and that long wool is less affected by the weather than 
a room, in the language of Mr. W., “seven by nine,” was! short, as the fibres are affected Only near the outer ends. 
eventually procured up stairs—invitations were freely, A thick fleece is also better: first, because there is more 
sent out to many florists and gardeners to aid in the con. of it, and second, because being less exposed to the ae- 
templated display. to which they promptly and cheerfully tion of the weather, it is softer. 
responded in a liberal supply of flowers, fruits, and vege- | Now these good qualities may be found in some fami- 
tables. These were all arranged with as much taste and) lies of the Saxons. It is not unusual for large flocks to 
order as circumstances allowed, and the entire exhibi-| cut from two and a half to three pounds per fleece; and 
tion was an evident advance upon the one preceding: |thus where there are no fat sheep, or wethers over three 
the small room was constantly crowded and its adorn- || years old, but ewes and young sheep, kept chiefly for 
ments received the most marked attention. The feeling) their wool, and of course as large a number kept as con- 
thus manifested pleased the managers of the Institute,|'sistent with the thrifty condition of the sheep. 





COARSE AND FINE WOOLS. 











and they determined on the returning season to devote to) 
this part of their exhibition, a large and handsome show 
room. 

*“ Parva metu primo mox sese atiollitam auras.’ 

The time of the next annual festival came, such a 
roem was selected, and Mr. W.’s highest taste and inge- 
nuity were put in requisition for the display of the in- 
creased warieties presented of the products of the gar- 
den—fruits, !‘owers and vege ables, and of the farm, 
grain and roots, The arrangement of the produets of the 
garden and farm, greatly enlarged in their number, and 
the variety of their species, was made with taste and) 
neatness, Then in the centre of the room you beheld a 








beautiful fountain of several jets and continual flow du- 
ring the exhibition, surrgunded by several walks arounc 


1} 


ws 


|the fine wool in this place, 


There are many bucks from the flocks of Thomas W. 
‘Swift, of this town, which cut from five to six pounds, 
‘and more. This flock has given an impress to most of 
I have a buck of the same 
flock, whose fleece this year weighed seven pounds 
fourteen ounces of well washed wool; he had been 
lagged also as is usual in the spring; he is three years 
old, a pure bred Saxon, and his wool is nice. 

The Merinos are undoubtedly an excellent breed of 
sheep, and those families are probably to be preferred 
which approach the Saxons nearest in the fineness and 
\clearness of their wool, that which wastes least in 
‘clensing. Buta heavy fleece, without regard to the size 
lof earease, or grossness of the wool is not the sure cri- 
iterion of a profitable breed. It is a maxim with farm. 


it 
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ers, “‘ As fine as you can, but heavy.” Others reverse!| 
the maxim, but say the same thing—*“ As heavy as you)|| 
can, but fine.” | 

I visited the wool depot” in Kinderhook with great! 
pleasure. I venture to say that it would be difficult to) 
collect seventy-five thousand pounds of nicer wool with-). 
out making a particular selection. The manner in which) 
it is washed, put up, and arranged, must make it an at-|| 
traction to manufacturers. 

I will only add that the sale of wool in this part of | 
Dutchess county has been, for the best quality, not full 


SELF-ACTING PUMP. 





LuTHER Tucker, EsQ.—It is with much pleasure 
that [ comply with the request of a gentleman connected 
with your journal, (Mr, Howard) in furnishing a few 
statements with regard to a new self-acting pump which 
[ have lately set in operation, and which, I think, pro- 
mises to be of some value to the public; and to no por- 
tion of it more so than to agriculturists. Notwithstand- 
ing the multitude of ingenious contrivances which have 
hitherto been devised for obtaining water for economical 











blood, fifty cents per pound. ‘and ornamental purposes, the most valuable is the old 
Yours respectfully, NEWTON REED. j|jand simple plan of bringing it from some neighboring 

Amenia, Dutchess County, July, 1845. spring or water-course which flows upon a higher level 
|than that on which the supply is needed. This method, 
although frequently attended with considerable expense, 
| is almost universally adopted where it is practicable, in 

We publish with pleasure the following article, though | preference to the best constructed pumps for raising wa- 
confessedly unprepared to admit the idea of lunar influ- ter from a lower level to a higher. The situations, 
ence as therein expressed. The long experience of the, however, where this plan can be adopted are not nume- 
writer, however, (he being, if we make no mistake in||rous, except in mountainous regions. Buildings occu- 
dates, in his ninety-fifth year!) renders his remarks pied as dwellings, or otherwise, except in such places, 
valuable, and justly entitled to respectful consideration. | are generally located on high ground, where water can- 
We should also be pleased to receive any facts from oth-| not be procured by an aqueduct or conduit pipe. In 
ers touching the same subject. If the result of cutting, such places it is universally obtained from wells situated 
alders on any particular day has been demonstrated to be on such high ground, and in innumerable ins‘ances in 
more effectual in eradicating them than when cut at any the immediate vicinity of ravines and small valleys 
other time, it is obviously important that it be known. deeper than those wells. In such cases it is obvious that 
Establish the certainty of this result, and speculation in a syphon might be led from the bottom of a well over 
regard to the cause is unnecessary. The difference in. into the low ground, the current through which syphon 
the durability of timber cut at different times, is undoubt-, would afford a mechanical power, which, if it could be 
edly great. Our venerable correspondent intimates that economlcally applied, would be sufficient to raise a steady 
he may *‘ prescribe”? a proper mode to be pursued. We, and perpetual supply of water upon the elevated level 
should be happy to hear from him. | where it was wanted. 

Mr. Tucker—In the Cultivator for June I observe, These considerations induced me some months since to 
(page 195,) A. H. Halleck, Esq., says there is a certain consider whether a syphon might not be so constructed 
time to cut alders to eradicate them. He might have 2% to discharge water at the summit of its curve, that is, 
added in some years, and rendered a reason. It is no new 4 the highest point in the pipe of which it should be 
thing, for I have known it more than eighty years, and constructed. The idea at first appeared somewhat ab- 
it is well known in Berkshire. My first twenty years I surd, as those who are acquainted with the operation of 
lived in Hatfield— was Col. Partridge’s ninth of thirteen the common syphon may suppose, inasmuch as in no 
children.) He had a pasture, two.thirds of which was Point of a syphon is there so strong a resistance to any 
almost level with the mill-pond—not miry, but as fine a force tending to divert a portion of the enclosed fluid 
place for alders as ever was, and also excellent for grass; from the pipe than at the summit of the curve, rhe 
so that on leisure days alders were cut, piled and burnt; prottem, however, & sahven, and the contrivance which 
but grow they would, and a perpetual war was waged has accomplished the solution has been tested, and proved 
against them. One day, (say in 1756. his two hired men. Perfectly successful. The preponderance of the column 
cut near an acre, and not a sprout came. My father be- |of water in the longer leg of a syphon, which I have 
lieved that it was owing to the time they were cut, but recently laid from a well fourteen feet deep, over into 
not noticed soon enough to be remembered. He being # neighboring ravine twenty-two feet deep, furnishes a 
both a civil and military officer during the war with Sufficient mechanical power to deliver about one-third of 
France for Canada, i. e., from 1755 to 1761, his house |@!! the water which enters the pipe at the bottom of the 
was ever thronged with company, and from all parts of Well, at the summit of the curve, two feet above the 
the country; and he did not forget to inquire for a time Mouth of the well. The length of the pipe which goes 
to kill alders in his favorite horse pasture. In about two “own into the ravine is about ten rods, more than half 
years, a man told him that Dr. Eliott, of Guilford, Ct., (of Which distance it is Jaid in ground nearly level. The 
had, in a small treatise on husbandry said, to cut alders| Shorter leg of the syphon descends perpendicularly into 
in the old (or wane) of the moon, having the sign in the the well, and is constructed of lead pipe of an inch cali- 
heart, (i. e., when passing Leo,) they would bleed to bre. At the summit of this pipe, and connected also 
death; and I have found if cut at that time the sap flows’ with the pipe which passes down the hill-side, is the 
freely till they are exhausted, and no more grow. | apparatus for discharging the water, of such dimensions 

In 1771, I came to Stockbridge, (a feeble stripling,) on) that it might be enclosed in a cubical box ten inches 
account of my health; and Dr. Sargent, my friend, had! Sauare. I have omitted to mention that the pipe which 
in his twelve acre horse-pasture five acres of alders, so|| Passes into the ravine is about three-fourths the calibre 
thick it was difficult to find even a horse among them;| Of that which descends into the well. 
and since, I have owned four lots with alders in them,'; The amount of water discharged by the apparatus, 
and al! were years ago destroyed by one cutting at the |'two feet above the level of the ground at the mouth of 
aforesaid time. So long ago as when we had but one||the well, through a half-inch pipe with a free aperture, 
newspaper in Berkshire, I advertised that if people! is little more than a gallon per minute. If the pipe is 
would cut off their alders on a certain day, I assured ||laid upon the ground, and its adjutage contracted by a jet 
their destruction, Some considered it a trick, and even||tube with an aperture of one-eighth of inch in diame- 
called me an impostor. Some, however, knew me, and ‘ter, the jet rises seven feet and a half above the mouth 
the result was that plenty of alders were cut with the! of the well; with another jet tube of one-sixteenth of 
desired effect. |'an inch in diameter, it rises thirteen feet; anid with ano- 

Yours, &c., 0. P. ther of one-twentieth of an inch diameter of aidjutage, 
It is lamentable that there is no more attention|| between eighteen and nineteen feet. Indeed there is no 





KILLING ALDERS. 





Pr. &. 


paid to cutting timber and fencing-stuff. It is but a little!|definite limit to the altitude to which water might be 
more work to make a fence of wood that will last fifty||raised by this method, if the size of the syphon be in- 
or sixty years, than one that will rot down in twelve or|/creased, and a sufficient supply of water obtained for 
\| working it. 

It may appear incredible that a syphon can be so con 


fifteen years. I may, perhaps, prescribe. 
Stockbridge, Mass., June, 1845. I] 
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structed that no definite amount of pressure shall be 
sufficient to restrain the escape of a portion of water from 
an opening in the summit of the curve, while in the or- 
dinary syphon, a very small aperture at that point, com- 
municating with the open air, destroys its action instant- 
ly; yet this apparatus demonstrates that it can be accom- 
plished, by an extremely simple and compact contrivance, || 
and on any scale that may be required, from a miniature 
model that will discharge its gill per minute, to an en- 
gine that will elevate a hogshead of water in the same! 
space of time. 

The apparatus is, moreover, so extremely durable, and 


was bringing to bear on the mere physical and’ mechani- 
cal manipulations of husbandry, and expressed the opin- 
ion that the time had come when the state should do 
‘something to cause the rising generation of farmers to 
be instructed in the science of their art. He could not 
‘say the time had yet come when agriculture could be 
taught profitably in ourcommon schools. He feared not. 
‘But it could be taught in a State Ag. School to young 
‘men, who could ultimately teach it in the common 
‘schools and elsewhere. He was in favor of such an in- 
stitution, and thought it should be endowed by the state. 

Mr. Randall remarked that the society of this county 





| 
| 


so constant and certain in its operation, that it furnishes) had already taken action on these subjects. They had 
all the advantages of an aqueduct which brings water) unanimously voted that a State Ag. School witha pattern 
from an elevated level. The invention is capable of ap-| farm, ought to be established by the state—that agricul- 
plication to any good well or water course, which ad-) tural books should be introduced into the common school 
mits of the operation of asyphon, even though such well libraries, but they had also voted that the time had not 
or water course should be a hundred rods, or more, dis-| ‘yet come to introduce agriculture as a study into the 
tant from the lower level which should furnish the work-| common schools. As many were present who were not 
ing power. | members of the society, he would be glad of an expres- 
W hen applied to wells, [ think it cannot fail to im-) sion on the first named topic from this meeting. 
prove the quality of the water, as it is constantly changed }, | Mr. P, Barber, argued that we should not only pass 
and kept in motion. | such a resolution, but that we should take care to elect 
Such an invention, if successful, places at the disposal; members to the legislature who would carry out our 
of thousands of farmers, manufacturers, and gentlemen) views. 
who appreciate matters of taste and luxury as highly as'| Rufus Boies, Esq., the President of the Society, ina 
those of mere utility, a supply of water for use or for | ‘few impressive remarks, concurred in the opinions of 
ornament, which it would be impossible for them to ob- | previous speakers on this subject. 
tain in a more simple, cheap, or economical manner. |) At the instance of Dr. Miller, the following resolution 
When my arrangements are completed for offering my |, was drawn up, and it passed unanimously : 
invention to the public, I shall be happy, with your per- | Resolved, That the interests of the Agricultural popu- 
mission, to avail myself of your valuable journal, for the lation of this state demand the establishment of a State 
publi cation of a more minute description of this syphon, | || Agricultural School with a pattern farm, and that our 





accompanied, perhaps, with a drawing. In the mean- 


time, I shall take pleasure in showing the practical ope-| 
ration of the one which I have already constructed, to), 


any of your numerous subscribers who may be sufficiently | 
interested in the foregoing statements to call and see it. 
I am, sir, most respectfully yours, 
ERAstus W. ELLSworRTH. 
East Windsor Hill, ms -” sented i845. 


DR. LEE’S ADDRESS IN CORTLAND. 





Ep. CuLTIVAToR—Pursuant to notice, Doct. DANIEL 
LEE, the lecturer of the State Ag. 


on the 19th inst, 
Rufus Boies, Esg., of Cortlandville, Pres’t. 


Pres’ts of the Society—Jesse Ives, Esq., Doct. John 
Miller, Jedediah Barber, Esq., and William Randall, | 
Esq. [Only two of the Vice Prest’s were absent; Judge) 


Berry, who has removed to Wisconsin, and Dan Hib- | 


bard, Esq., who was confined at home by _ illness.] || 
George Chamberlain, Esq., Sec’y of the Society, acted! 
as Secretary. 

The audience, all cirenmstances considered, was large, | 
and it was a capital representation of the enterprize and || 
intelligence of our county. ‘The address occupied proba- |! 
bly an hour and a half, and was listened to, evidently, |, 
with profound interest and attention, I speak advisedly | 
when I say it gave high satisfaction to all present. 


At the close of the ‘addeess, on motion of P. muoee, | 


Esq., of Homer, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the thanks of the farmers of CortJand || 
county be tendered to Doct. Lee, for his able, interest- || 
ing, and highly instructive address. 


On motion of H. 8. Randall, of Cortlandville, it was’ 
unanimously 
Resolved, That we highly approve of the course of|| 


the N. Y. State Ag. Society, in employing a lecturer to 


afouse the attention of the farmers of this state to the|'s 


subject of agricultural improvement, and to communicate | 

to them the recent important discover ‘ies which have) 

been made in their art, 
mistry. 

Doct. John Miller, of Truxton, rose and addressed the | 
meeting for a few minutes with characteristic energy of 
thought and expression—congratulated the farmers of this 
state on the important auxiliary influence which science 


e 


Society delivered an’ 
address to the farmers of this county, in the Court house, | 


of the | 
County Ag. Society, presided, aided by the following Ex- | 


| ‘dition. 


by means of Agricultural che-| 


next members of the legislature be requested to urge the 
passage of such a law. 


The meeting then n adjourned. R, 





| 
| MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 
| 





Mr. TuckER—In the present July number of your 
Cultivator is an article headed “ Fowls in yards,” stating 
‘that hens kept in small yards often acquire the habit of 
plucking out each other’s feathers, till the victims are 
stripped sometimes almost naked—in some cases even 
their crops and entrails torn out, &c., &c. The article 
closes with the following question. ‘*Can any one ex- 
plain the cause of this morbid appetite, or tell us the 
'best way of keeping fowls in a yard?” 

I have had but little experience in keeping fowls, but 
am in possession of some facts, which may perhaps fur- 
jjnish an answer to the first part of the question ; the latter 
|| part of itis pretty fully answered by yourself in the article 
in question. I would remark, however, that hens require 
a plentiful supply of fresh water; they also need shade. 

A yard with a spring in it isa "desideratum. Willows 
may be planted about the water, affording the desirable 
jjret reat; and the moist ground will retain the grasses 
| permanently ; whereas, ‘in a dry yard, unless it be quite 
ilarge, the groand will be bare as a roadway from the 

‘constant tramping and scratching. 
The facts alluded to are as follows. A friend of mine 
engaged in the poultry trade, and at the commencement 
| lof operations, he had several hundred fowls confined in 
a small yard. ‘They did very well for a period, having 
beenregularly fed and watered; but after some weeks 
‘confinement, the habit of plucking feathers manifested 
‘itself, and his hens appeared to be losing their good con- 
One morning he discovered that one of his fowls 
had been nearly devoured, the skeleton and some frag- 
|ments remaining. He supposed some animal had gained 
access to the yard, set about finding the evidences of the 
'| supposed visitor, but without success. At noon of the 
‘same day, on looking into the yard, he saw another of 
the fowls just run down, anda group of hens around it 
‘devouring it most voraciously. The next morning 
‘another victim suffered in the same way. 

He took the hint by this time, and without delay pro- 
cured and kept them supplied with fresh beef, mutton, 
&c., and he lost no more fowls in that way. 

It is well known also with what avidity hens that are 
| confined in yards will seize and devour insecls, worms, 
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mice, &c. These facts would seem to indicate that hens|| distance. Ten feet also the common distance for all my 
are not Grahamites—that the appetite alluded to is not a!/my posts to support the scaffolding. 








morbid one, but a constitutional necessity for animal In haste, yours. Ke, SIDNEY WELLER. 
food, and that if it cannot otherwise be obtained, they Brinkleyville, N. C., June 6, 1845. 
prey upon each other. Yours truly, C. §S. ————————_——_——_—_— 
N. Am. Phalanz, N. J., July 12, 1845. REMEDY FOR A LIGHT CROP. 
GREE? Mr. TucKeER—As there is a general complaint that 
MR. ALLEN’S HERD-BOOK. the grass crop will be a short one, I would advise far- 
(CIRCULAR.) mers, when they mow away their wheat in the barn or 


stack, to spread over every course of sheaves three or 
four handsful of salt. ‘'he straw will always heat 
enough to absorb the salt, and wheat may be mowed 
damper with the salt than without it. The straw, when 
thrashed, if not retarned into the barn, should be well 


S1n—About a year ago. at the solicitation of a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested in the breeding of short 
horn cattle, I published a notice in several of the agri- 
cultural papers of the United States, that I would get up 
an American Herd-Book, provided my efforts should be . 
seconded by a respectable portion of those engaged in| stacked; and if a large stack and well settled, will need 
that pursuit. Although slow in their responses, a consi-|/?° fence round it. Cattle, horses and sheep will help 
derable number of breeders have forwarded the pedigrees ||‘hemselves, and the farmer will need no straw cutter, 
of their herds for insertion according to the terms of my jjand will soon find his straw made into manure, better 
proposal. Many, however, and among them some of (han by any patent right yet invented. Last winter 1 
the early and distinguished promoters of this branch of fed my colts, cows and sheep hay but once a day till the 
agricultural improvement, remain unmindful of this op- first of February, with straw that had been salted in the 
portunity of thus recording their valuable stock, above manner, and they kept as well as when they had 

A sufficient number of individuals having already con- |hay all the time. Some of my neighbors fed no hay to 
tributed the pedigrees of their cattle to insure its publi- their young cattle while their straw lasted. In western 
cation, the work will proceed as soon as circumstances||N@W-York vast mounds of straw are left in the field 
will permit, which will be within three months from this from the time of thrashing till the ground is wanted to 
time. be plowed, when they are removed by fire; and num- 

I presume no arguments will be necessary with any |bers burn their straw as soon as thrashed, to destroy the 
systematic short horn breeder to convince him of the|/P!seon-weed or red-root; but as the seed of this weed 
necessity and convenience of an American registry of his||!!P€"S Jong before harvest and drops off, nothing is gained 
cattle, other than such as will suggest themselves to his||2Y burning the straw. ; R. JOHNSON. 
own mind, and those already advanced in my two seve-|| East Groveland, Livingston County, July 11, 1845. 
ral notices to breeders already published. 

In case you think proper to register your cattle in the || 
proposed work, you will please transmit your ee Mr. Eprror—In almost every number of vour Culti- 

. o 3 a s g | . . ° i ae 
Te ea ios ome cnet ma) a tng [08s Lf something in relation to the fot i the po 
tatoe, both as regards the cause and the mode of preven- 


place, with the registry fees accompanying them, and || son. 


stating also the number of copies of the work you wish | This, with us, is a disease of comparatively rare oc- 


for, when published. ; 
currence; and may, I think, be justly attributed to our 

i remark, O er next sade paiags: 
I will here remark, that the month of October next jpeculiar method of cultivation; and, indeed, so far as I 
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will be the latest period at which pedigrees — ae re | lean understand where this plan has been adopted, no case 

ceived, as the work will be put in press immediately lof the disease has ever made its appearance. 
—. terms for registry are as follows: | In the selection of our land we prefer a light sandy 
4 ‘ a : |isoil, without great regard to the richness of quality; this 
For & single animal, one dollar. , .. ||having been well pulverized, is drilled to the depth of 
For any greater number, not exceeding ten, 50 ce *) | from five to six inches and from 1! to 2 feet apart; at 
-— a number exceeding ten, 40 cents each. || the bottom of these furrows and at the distance of eight 
Se qile teal net to cone three dollars a copy. | a are laid the — which we prefer being cut 
If any gentleman of your neighborhood or acquaint. || V1 pa aauaeae poo Pi ™ ae gene 
ance be a breeder of short horns, and not in receipt of ||"V€D [UCC nearly: ee = es Se Se ee eee 
. . : a § Gaver br siviag him ||St#ble manure; a small portion of dirt is thrown on this 
this Saas, FON will confers matual fa Ys 2 ||S0 as to level the whole. ‘The entire surface of the 
-he above information. . ; —_— is then covered with leaves, (ie prefer pine straw,) 
LEwis F. ALLEN. | Rei, 4 

to the depth of from three to six inches. 

| It is to the adoption of this last method I particularly 
| 


Black Rock, N. Y. July, 1845. 


| 
allude. The advantages of the straw are obvious; by its 
: : ° ’ 3 bY 
juse is produced a more uniform moisture, as wel! as tem- 
, - |ip e of soil, which is kept p ‘tly free from grass 
Mr. Epitor—My plan of a vineyard, after the vines) I gg fe - or = dyed ree ft me Le 
. . . . ° lia y S ao ar >IT atte > a) 
are scaffolded, is, in brief, to have no impediment to a//*™ ee ee oe a en a Se 
ee hemuasth affolt- | either from the plow or hoe, until the maturity of the 
free passage of men, cart, or team, beneath the scaffold- | oF 7 “ees id 
; a , . | potatoe; which for their size and number | have never 
ing; nor nothing seen for several feet high but main : aly 
stem of vines and posts; and swine always kept in the seen surpassed, or equalled by any other method. This 
»§ sts; 


, ‘plan, with us, although not universal, is becoming much 
vineyard to help to keep the ground clear of grass and : , a ‘ " ’ : S 
. more genera! and will, I think, in a short time supercede 
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weeds. When necessary, [ use the harrow, skimmer, oan Se 
— Pe that of any other. THomAS C, HINEs. 
plow, or cultivator. And especially before an expected | Mensomand. Va.. Tule 12h. 1885 
frost or severe weather to cause the leaves to fall, I seca-,, ~~ . paper Bsccssoe Breast 
rify the ground; and again after they fall, I run over the) SOAKING SEEDS. 
surface with some instrument to incorporate the leaves There is an exception to the oft repeated directions to 


with the soil to prevent their blowing away, and to an-| soak seeds before planting. It is when the ground is so 
swer in lieuof manaring. Trimming in the summer and dry as to attract the moisture from the seed. ‘Then it de- 
early in the fall is good for all vines, (so far as trimming lays rather than hastens the Vegetation, if indeed it does 
is necessary ,) but especiaily so for the Scuppernong. Nognot kill the seed. In all other cases, it is of great benefit 
danger of bleeding at these times; and these last named! to steep, and even scald, the seeds. I have tried all 
Vines especially should have plenty of room to expand—/ methods for some time, from soaking one hour to sprout- 
say thirty feet apart;—not too great a distance when con-| ing the various seeds, and the above is the result, Du- 
sidered that ere long, with good attention, they will form)|ring the severe drouth this spring, steeped seeds have 
a thick, complete canopy, at that or even greater dis-|| generally died in the ground, and those only have vegeta 
tance. Other vines ten feet each way is the common (ted that were planted dry. H. 
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ALBANY, AUGUST, 1845. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





CoMMUNICATIONS have been received, since our last, 
from S. Tillotson, N. B. Cloud, Wm. Bacon, J, Town- 
send, C. N. Bemen', H., David Thomas, H. W. S. C. 
D. G. Mitchell, S. N. Holmes, E. Hammond, R. Burritt, 
s. M. Ackerly, Agricola, A. R. D., R. Johnson, Utica, 
N. Reed, C.S., S. B. Buckley, W. Cushman, 8. Rovin- 
son, Dr. Lee, Alex. M’Donald, J. C. Mather, T. C. 
Hines, C. H. R., J. W.G.,G. A. Fiske, E. W. Ells- 
worth, V. Juvenis, A. Eastwood, R. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. DowNninG, for a copy of his 
‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America”’—To LEA & 
BLANCHARD, the publishers, Philadelphia, for the 5th 
and last vol. of the *“‘ United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion’—To GREELEY & M’E.LrarnH, for the continuation 


. 


of Lardner’s Lectures on Science and Art—To A. G}) 


SUMMER, Esq., Columbia, S. C., for copies of Gov. Ham- 
mond’s Letters on Slavery—to some unknown friend, 
for Judge Rost’s Oration before the Agricultural and 
Mechanie’s Association of Louisiana, 
We have copious notes of CoNNECTICUT FAR- 
MING, &c., but a pressure of other matters oblige us to 
defer them for future numbers. 
TRANSMUTATION CONTROVERSY.—We have received 





from Mr. ‘TowNSEND, Zanesvilie, Ohio, a reply to the 
remarks of «* L. F. A.,” in our June nnmber. We can| 
hardly think it expedient to extend this controversy, and | 


|expectations as regards weight. Mr. Morrell’s flock of 


‘high grade Saxons averaged last year a fraction over 
‘three pounds per head, and he appears sanguine that, by 
‘proper selections, he can bring it up to nearly four 
‘pounds, by means of his Merinos, and yet depart but lit- 
ule, if any, from the present quality of his wool. If he 
succeeds, his flock will be extremely valuable, and of 
course, equally profitable. We invite our friends to call 
and see these samples. 

SypHoN Pume.—We invite particular attention to the 
communication of Mr. ELtswortu on this subject, on 
another page of this number. We have lately had an 
opportunity of witnessing the operation of the apparatus 
mentioned, and can assure our readers of the entire cor- 
rectness of Mr. E.’s description. The application of 
power in this case we believe to be altogether new, and 
in our Opinion is highly creditable to the ingenuity and 
scientific knowledge of Mr. Ellsworth. We see no ob- 
stacle in the way of this invention becoming useful toa 
great extent. 

FARM FOR SALE AT AUBURN.—We had the pleasure 
of walking over the farm advertised by Mr. REMEr, at 
Auburn, a short time since, and can heartily recommend it 
{o any one wishing for a country residence in the imme- 
diate vicinity of one of our pleasantest inland villages. 

Fine Woot in MicuiGan.—* C. H. R.,” Aurora, N. 
Y., informs us that several flocks of selected fine wooled 
sheep have been of late driven from this, and the states 
of Vermont and Connecticut, into Michigan. That 
Messrs, Daniel A, Mills and George Barker, of Man- 
chester, Washtenaw county, Mich., have lately selected 
a very fine flock of about 700 ewes and 50 stock bucks, 
from the flocks of Mr. Scovill, Ct., Mr. Church, of Ver- 
non, Oneida couuty, and Mr. Richmond, of Aurora, 
Cayuga county, N. Y. ‘“C. H. R.” thinks these sheep 
may be relied on as of pure Saxon blood, and as pro- 
ducing the finest quality of wool, He states that ** over 


' 





we hope Mr. Townsend will excuse our declining to) two hundred young ewes, and thirty stock bucks” of the 
publish his letter. The arguments he advances against; 700 above mentioned, were taken from the flock of Mr. 
‘transmutation are, in our view, correct, and they agree} Richmond, which flock was chiefly derived from the 
with the opinions we have already expressed. Mr. T.! ijmportations of Mr. Grove and have been kept with 
offers to pay all the expenses of an investigation which | great care pure as when imported.” “C. H. R.” also 
shall prove positively “that a single grain of wheat ever) thinks that Michigan is well caleutated for the produc- 
did, ever will, or ever can, turn into chess.” Therefore,| tion of fine wool,” and that great inducements are 
until some new evidence can be brought forward in fa- | offered the farmers there for engaging in this branch of 
vor of transmutation, we can see no necessity of further) husbandry; he is therefore desirous of informing them 


agitating the subject. 








» 
MONTHLY NOTICES. | 
| 


Goop Cows,—Mr. Wm. CusHMAN, of New Braintree, | 
Mass., has a cow one-fourth Durham, which, he states, | 
gave for ten days in June, from 54 to 63 pounds of milk | 
per day—also a full blood Durham heifer which gave; 
for the same time, 4] to 63 pounds per day. Those in} 
want of Mackay pigs, South Down sheep, or a Durham | 
bull, may be accommodated by applying to Mr. Cush-| 

CorRN AND Cop CurTER.—While at Rochester recent-| 
ly, we had an opportunity of witnessing the operation! 
of a new machine for grinding corn on the cob, invented | 
by Mr. Pirrs, which appeared admirably adapted for, 
the purpose. Mr. P. has been at work for some years. 
upon it, and thinks he has now sueceeded in perfecting; 
a machine which will fully answer the requirements of | 
the farming interest. It is very simple in its operation, | 
permanent in its form, and not liable to get out of order. | 
The teeth are so arranged as to be easily taken out and 
sharpened, when necessary. It may be worked with a 
one horse power. | 

FINE MERINO WooL.—We have received specimens 
of the fleeces of Mr. L. A. Morrell’s Merinos, purchased 
gf Jacob N. Blakeslee, of Watertown, and of Stephen 
Atwood Woodberry, Conn., and to which were awarded 
the first and second premiums at the last State Agricultu- 
ral Fair held at Poughkeepsie, on sheep exhibited from 
without the State. One of these samples equals in fine- 
ness the best Merino wool we have ever seen, and the 
Other is a very beautiful sample. Mr. Morrell informs 
us that these bucks were fed a little grain about a fort- | 
night before they were placed with his ewes; after which 
none was giventhem, ‘Their fleeces fully equalled his 


ee 


that ‘*an Opportunity is now presented in this flock of 
Mills and Barker, by which they can obtain those that 
are recommended as pure.” 

$S We are indebted to ALEXANDER WALSH, Esq., 
for specimens of the following plants:—Teazel; Madder; 
(manufactured;) Siberian crab-pplea: Staphylea trifo- 
lia, (three leaved Bladder-nut;) White Dwarf Horse- 
chestnut; Pink do.; Gymnocladus canadensis; Upright 
Honey-suckle; White, Yellow, and Green Mint; Senna; 
fea Kale; a specimen of silk reeled in 1827, 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICILTURE 
AND SCIENCE.—The third number of this publication is 
before us. It contains various interesting articles, among 
which are—Agricultural Geology—Relations of Vegeta- 
bles and Animals—Drifts and Changes in the Position of 
Soils—Manures—their action—How Plants absorb Car- 
bonic Acid—Agricultural Science —Husbandry in Central 
New- York—Practical Directions for the Flower Garden 
—Animals useful to the Farmer, &e. Edited by Prof. 
E. Emmons and Dr. J. A. PRIME, Albany. Terms, three 
dollars a year, in advance. 

LARDNER’Ss PopUuULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE, part 
VI., is received. Its contents are a continuation of re- 
marks on Radiation of Heat—Meteoric stones, and Shoot- 
ing stars—the Earth—Lunar Influences— Physical Con- 
stitution of Comets. Each succeeding part of these high- 
ly instructive and interesting lectures, seems more and 
more valuable. Price only 25 cents pernumber. Gree- 
ley and McElrath, New-York. 

“CATALOGUE OF CAMELLIA JAPONICAS, green house 
and stove plants, ete., cultivated at the exotic nursery 
and horticultural gardens of VaALK & Co., Flushing, 
Long Island.””. A handsome pamphlet of 92 pages 
octavo, with valuable directions for cultivating plants in 
houses and the open air. 
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OUR PLATE—MR. DONALDSON’S FARM. 

We have the satisfaction of herewith presenting our 
readers with a fine steel engraving of the Durham bull 
“Prince Albert,” bred by Mr, Whitaker, of Burley, 
Yorkshire, England, imported and now owned by Ros- 
ERT DoNALDSON, Esq., Blithewood, Dutchess county, N. 
York. In the estimation of good judges, few, if any of 
the fine bulls which have been either imported or bred 
in this country, can be considered as surpassing, or even 
equalling this. He is a bull of great substance, with re- 
markable symmetry and fineness of bone. The portrait 
fails to do him full justice in one or two particulars. The 
head, from the eyes downward, is not sufficiently fine, 
and does not show tiie characteristic lineaments of the 
animal; and there is hardly sufficient breadth and ex- 
pansion shown to the chest and brisket. In other re- 
spects the delineation may be pronounced good. 

Mr. Donaldson imported this bull about three years 
since. His principal object is to rear good milch 
cows. For this purpose he selected the best common 
cows to be had, and sy crossing with this bull has ob- 
tained a small herd of young half-blood Durhams. The 
Oldest stock he has of the cross, are two-year-olds. 
There are several heifers of fine promise as milkers, 
and they exhibit a great improvement in symmetry over 
their dams. 

Many will doubtless recollect a native cow of Mr.) 
Donaldson's, called ** Kaatskill,” which received the first} 
premium in her class at the las! show of the N. Y, State 

g. Society. She isa remarkable animal; but we shall not 
now speak particularly of this cow, as we have an excel- 
lent plate of her, done in the same style as that of Prince} 
Albert, which we shall give, together with an account of} 
her productions, ina future number. Mr. D. has also a 
very superior Ayrshire cow, six years old, which hasan 
excellent heifer calf by this bull. We think well-bred 
Ayrshires even or across between them and the Durhams, | 
would prove highiy useful on this farm—an opinion} 
which is certainly supported by the appearance of this) 
Ayrshire cow and her calf, 

Few places that we have ever seen exhibit such marked 
evidence of refined taste,and correctappreciations of rural | 
beauty, as BLITHEWooD. ‘The spot itself is one posses- 
Sing great natural attractions, and these have been height- 
ened and improved to the greatest possible advantage. 
It is a promontory on the east bank of the Hudson, em- 
bracing the greatest variety of magnificent landscape 
scenery of any spot of the same extent within our} 
knowledge. ‘The river is here of unusual width, and; 
there are several pretty islands nearly opposite, by which | 
the force of the current is so broken that the water has, 
the placid quietness of a sheltered lake, and reflects with | 
mirror-like vividness, every object on its banks, or float- 
ing on its surface. On the west side of the river, alittle 
to the north-west, the Kaa‘skill group of mountains ap- 
pear in all their majestic beauty, forming a grand, but 
varied and picturesque outline to the view for a con- 
siderable extent in that direction. 

The mansion of Mr. Donaldson, constitutes the fron- 
tispiece to Mr. Downing’s elegant work on Landscape 
Gardening and Rural Architecture. Representations of 
several of the other buildings, as well as various sketches 
of the scenery at Blithewood are also given in Mr. 
Downing’s work, to which we would refer for a 
more particular description. ‘The scenery in the back- 
ground of our engraving, is copied from nature—the 
building on the right being the gate-lodge, and the one 
on the left the gardener’s cottage—the farm-yard build- 
ings with a grove in the rear, showing between. 

The credit of introducing to this country the Rural 
Gothic, or pointed style of architecture, belongs to Mr. 
Donaldson. The first specimen of this style was the 
gardeners cottage above-mentioned, which, for its taste 
and smiplicity, excels anything of the kind we have ever 
seen.* Mr. Donaldson was also, we believe, the first to 
introduce what is called the Bracketted style, several 











pre ty specimens of which are shown among his numer- |! 


ous buildings. 


Mr. D.’s garden has been but lately laid out—the pre- 
sent being the first season that the principal portion of it 
has been appropriated to plants. To secure a favorable 
site, he has been under the necessity of terracing the 
eastern declivity of a hill, and forming a_ soil some- 
what artificially. The terraces are formed in a beau- 
tiful manner, supported by the most substantial stone 
walls. An extensive conservatory and grape-house has 
just been erected, in the most tasteful style. A rich pro- 
fusion of flowers and shrubbery adorn the garden, and 
various labyrinthine walks and shady bowers. 

The soil of Mr. Donaldson’s farm has been much im- 
proved, and its productiveness vastly increased, since he 
came into possession of if, about nine years ago. His 
outside fences are mostly stone walls, laid in the most 
systematic and durable manner. His wet grounds, of 
which there is a considerable portion, have been mostly 
under-drained, and latterly he has commenced subsoiling, 
which promises to be of great benefit, particularly to the 
tenacious soil. A piece of oats on some of the under- 
drained land, is about the best we have seen this season. 
His barn is constructed on a convenient plan; his barn- 
yard is well protected by sheds, and is well contrived for 
making and saving manure. His young cattle are not 
pastured but soiled. They are fed in the sheds and yard, 
mostly with mowed grass, and are allowed the run of a 
small shady lot. They are in good order, and appear 
healthy and thrifiy. 

We saw here a superior machine for cleaning walks, 
invented by Mr. Donaldson. Its general form, is that of 
the frame of a wheel-barrow. ‘Two barsof iron, repre- 
senting the legs, reach down to the ground, and attached 
to the bottom of them is a transverse bar of steel, about 
two and a half inches wide, one edge of which is made 
sharp. Three or four inches of the lower end of the 
upright bars are also made sharp, in order to cut the 
sides of the walk. The handles are held by a man, and 
the machine is drawn by a horse. A space three-and-a- 
half feet wide is shaved at once, the man at the handles 
regulating the working of the implement so as effectually 
to cut up the weeds and grass. It is to be recommended 
for its simplicity and efficiency.* 


NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
Agricultural Society was held at Bagg’s Hotel, Utica, on 
the 10th July—present: 

B. P. JOHNSON, President. 

H. W. Doo.tr1_Le, Herkimer; E. P. PRenticr, Al- 
bany; H. S. RANDALL, Cortland, Vice Presidents. L. 
TUCKER, Rec. Secretary, D. LEE,Cor. Secretary. GEORGE 
VaiL, Troy; T. 8. FAxron, Utica; Maj. Kinny, Brown- 
ville; J. M. SHERWoop, Auburn; GEORGE GEDDEs, On- 
ondaga, Managers, 

The President of the Oneida County Agricultural 
Society, E. Comstock, and a number of the officers and 
members of that Society were present at the meeting. 

Letters were read from Hon. HENRY CLAy, of Ken- 
tucky; Gov. LincoLtn, of Massachusetts; and Messrs. 
ALEX. WaAtLsH, of Lansingburgh; THos. HILLHOUSE, 
Albany; F. KNIGHT, Publisher of Washington's Letters 
on Agriculture; and A, L. Fis, of Herkimer. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements for the Fair: 

B. P. Jonunson, Rome; ALEX. WALSH, Lansingburgh; 
J. M. SHERWOoD, Auburn; GEORGE GEDDEs, ‘Tyler, 
Onondaga co.; LUTHER TUCKER, Albany; E. Comsrock, 
Rome; T.S. Faxton, Utica; SPENCER KELLOGG, Utica. 

The following gentlemen were appointed aCommittee 
to confer with the railroad and boat companies, in re- 
lation to the transportation of stock and articles designed 
for exhibition: 

J. M. SHERWoop, Auburn; HorATio SEymMour, Utica; 
M. D. BurRNET, Syracuse; L. B. LANGwWorTHy, Roch- 
ester; Lewis F. ALLEN, Buffalo; GEoRGE ValtIL, Troy; 
TuHos. HititHovuse, Albany. 

The following gentlemen were appointed 2 Committee 
on Finance: 








* For a larger cut of this cottage, see the review of Mr. Down-}| 





mgs Wott in the Cultivator for March last. 


| * For a correct drawing of this machine, see Appendix to Down- 
jing’s Landscape Gradening and Rural Architecture 
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The Presipent, Messrs. J. S. WapswortH, E. P. cons‘itute the tassels, should impregnate the germ through 
PrenTIck, THos. HitLHouse, Geo, VaiL, L. Tucker, the pistils or silk which covers the ears. To obtain across 
and Gro. GEDDES. therefore, between two selected varieties, if we wish to 
The Judges for the Fair were appointed, and the list transfer the grains of one to the cob of the other, let the 
will be published as soon as it shall be asceriained from latter be planted among the hills of the former, and then 
/cut away the tassels, leaving the tassels or staminate 
‘The following additional premiums are to be given: | flowers of the surrounding plants to impregnate the ears 
For tne best corn and cob crusher, to be operated by thus deprived of their own staminate flowers. Like 
aorse power, $10. most hybrids, the character of the new variety may not 


For the best grade yearling heifer, $5. be developed until the second year. é 
Those who have different sorts favorably situated for 


the genilemen appointed that they will serve. 








“« 26 & 6c Colman‘s Tour. 
_ «= se 6 6 vol Transactions. | such experiments, should be prepared to attend to them 

‘© best heifer calf, Colman’s Tour. during the latter part of summer, taking care that im- 

rT “ native yearling heifer, $5. | pregnation has not already taken place before the stam- 

ce Qi « “ ‘©  Colman’s Tour. inate flowers are removed. 

se Sd 6 ‘s ‘¢ vol Transactions. 

“ “ native heifer calf, Colman’s Tour, | WESTERN NEW-YORK. 

7 * samples, (not less than three cheeses from || : : 
each of 10 dairies in any one county,) $20; 2d best $10, | During the last month we had the pleasure of making 


3d best, $9. a flying visit to several of our old friends in Western 
Mr. Geppes read a letter from Mr. F. Cooper, of New-York. We were nota little gratified at the evi- 
Camillus, detailing a course of experiments on steeping (ences we witnessed on every side, of the rapid pro- 
seed corn, upon which a resolution was passed request-| gress which is making in rural improvement. These 
ing Mr. Cooper to furnish the State Society with a report |are to be seen in the increased attention paid to rural 
of his experiments when completed. architecture—to the cultivation of fruits and gardens—to 
The Committee of Arrangements were directed to pro- |'he cleaner and more thorough tillage of the farms—to 
cure one large tent, and such number of small ones as the greater economy in the saving of manures, and in 
they might deem advisable for the show grounds. | the general appearance of the farm buildings, fences, &c, 
Dr. LEE, reported that he had been engaged between | Cot. SHERWoOD’s FARMING. 
two and three weeks in delivering lectures in pursuance} At Auburn, we spent a day with Col. J. M. SHeEr- 
of his appointment by the Board, during which time he|| woop, who, three years since, purchased a farm of 300 
had visited the counties of Erie, Niagara, Monroe, Wyo-! acres, situated on the south side of Genesee-street, on the 
ming, Livingston and Oneida. | western border of this delightful village. This farm, 
A Committee on behalf of the citizens of Utica, of | though naturally of a good soil, had been so miserably 
which his Honor, E. A, Wetmore, Mayor of the city,! managed by its former owner, who occupied it more 
was Chairman, waited upon the Executive Committee of (than thirty years, that wheat could no longer be grown 
the State Society. The several locations for the show ‘upon it, and other crops scarcely paid the expenses of 
grounds, which had been selected as proper places for) cultivation—the fences and buildings worthless. 
the exhibition, were examined by the officers of the!! Col. Sherwood, having made his plans, located his 





State Society, and they decided that the grounds on Mr. 
Thorn’s farm, on the New Hartford Turnpike, was, upon 
the whole, best adapted for the exhibition of the Society, | 
and the accommodation of the owners of stock who may 
attend. 

The spirit manifested by the citizens of Utica, was 
most gratifying to the officers of the society, and gives 
assurance tha! every thing desirable to make the approach-| 
ing lair one of the most splendid exhibitions ever wit- 
nessed in this state, will be done so far as the citizens of 
Utica are concerned. | 

We will not fora moment doubt that the farmers of | 
Oneida and of the adjoining counties, will present an 
exhibition of their stock, dairies and domestie manufac- 
tures, and worthy, not only of Central New-York, but of 
the Empire State. 

The additional premiums offered for samples of the 
best 10 dairies in any one county, it is believed will se- 
cure an exhibition from the best dairy counties, more 
extensive than has ever before been seen at the Fairs of 
the Society. 

Persons desirous of becoming members of the Society, 
and of competing for the premiums, are requested to 
enter their names at the stage office of J. Butterfield & 
Co., adjuvining the National Hotel, Genesee st., Utica. 
The fees for membership are $1. Gentlemen may also 
become members on application to any of the officers of 
the Society. 


NEW VARIETIES OF CORN, 





Many of our realers may be familiar with the method 
which President Knight made use of to obtain new 
vawieties of fruit by crossing previously existing sorts.) 
The same means may be used to propagate new varieties 
of eorn, Let the different kinds be planted in near prox- 
imity, as for instance in alternating rows, and they will 
intermix more or less freely. But this will be greatly 


‘iand profitable in Western New. York. 


buildings, fences, &c., proceeded, with the energy which 
iso strongly marks his character, to the work of im- 
‘provement, which, if we are not greatly mistaken, will 
|soon make this worn-out farm one of the most beautiful 
It lies in a com- 
‘pact body, with aslight ridge running nearly through 
ithe centre from north to south. A lane along this ridge 
divides the farm into two nearly equal parts—these parts 
‘are sub-divided into lots of about twenty acres each, with 
the exception of the tworear lots, which each consist of 
i'thirty acres. Having thus laid out his farm in the most 
convenient manner, every lot opening On to the lane, and 
enclosed it in the most substantial manner, with post and 
board fence, the next step was to prepare his fields for 
profitable tillage. Though draining had never been 


| deemed necessary on this farm, he found more or less 


cold unproductive spots in almost every field, evidently 
caused by an excess of water. To remedy this evil, 
under drains were made, when a most thorough course 
of tillage was entered upon. The field was plowed as 


| deep as it could be conveniently with the common plow, 


and this followed, so far as circumstances would admit, 
| with the subsoil plow, loosening the soil six or eight 
inchesdeeper. Manures were then applied liberally, and 
the ground plowed and harrowed till thoroughly mellow- 
ed, and thus brought into the best possible condition forthe 
‘reception of the seed. This course was pursued with 


each successive field brought under the plow, until he 
has now over 120 acres under cultivation, viz: 35 acres 


in wheat; 20 acres oats; 20 acres barley; 10 acres corn; 
|potatoes and peas 5 acres each; 7 acres in carrots, ruta 
hagas and sugar beets, and 20 acres fallow for wheat, 
Better crops we no where saw than on this worn out 
farm. The wheat crop last year averaged over thirty 
_bushels to the acre, and promises to at least equal that 
jamount this year. ‘The grass lands, which he has seeded, 
|will produce from 2 to 24 tons per acre. 

| ‘The same judgment which has directed the labor be- 


facilitated by artificially removing paris of the flowers. stowed on the farm, is manifest in the selection of 
It is well known that in order to render the ears fertile,|;the implements with which it is worked, and the animals 
that is, to cover the cob with grains, it is necessary that|| with which it is stocked, 

the pollen or tine Must from the staminate flowers which| 


The implements were all of the best kinds. Among 
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those we noticed, were two of Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son’s Worcester, and two of Prouty & Co.’s Centre 
Draft Plows—the Worcester Subsoil plow—Bement's 
Cultivator, Langdon’s Horse-hoe, and a new Cultivator, 
recently manufactured at ‘Troy, with which he was much 
pleased, 

His stock consists of about forty head of ImpRoveD 
DURHAMS, selected from the best herds, and bred with 
great care, several of which have taken the highest 
prizes at the exhibitions of our State Agricultural Society, 
and others which, we venture to predict, will be found 
among the successful competitors at ifs next show. Of 
SHEEP, he has about 60 pure bred South Downs, whose 
fleeces averaged this year 31 lbs., and about 100 Merinos, 
or grades of Saxons and Merinos, whose fleeces averaged 


3 lbs. 14 0z. One of his stock bucks, procured of Mr. | 


'from this plantation of sixty feet square, thirty-five 
bushels before the strawberry season isover. From this 
and another smaller bed he has takentwo bushels of the 
finest fruit daily, and he thinks he will continue to 
gather that amount daily till the first of August, when he 
proposes to remove his »Jants for the purpose of increas- 
ing them, He sells them at $4,00 per bushel, or twelve 
anda half cents a quart, about one half the usual price of 
fruit of that quality in our cities. He suffers the fruit to re- 
main on the stalk longer than usual, or until of a dark 
‘mahogany color. One person, with diligence, is able 
to pick two bushels in half a day. 

| This plantation was set out in the early part of last 
August, and now the plants completely cover the surface 





of the ground, which is kept clean and well cultivated. 
Col. Stoddard showed us some young seedlings, ob- 








Blaksley of Connecticut last autumn, sheared 8! Ibs. of | tained from seed planted last summer, and transplanted 
well washed and very superior wool, samples of which, | this spring. ‘They were very small, the leaves being 
and other ‘eeces from his flock, may be seen at our) scarcely more than the quarter ofan inch in diameter; 
office. His Swink, with the exception of a pair of’ )/and young experimenters would probably be discouraged 
Leicesters, consists of Berkshires, and in his PouLTRY) at the outset, were they not to know the small size to be 
YARD, we found the Dorkings and Polands. expected in young seedlings. 

The buildings are in keeping with the other improve- || CROPS IN THE WESTERN PART OF THE STATE. 
ments. The barnsand sheds surround the yard, and are), Ti h ithouet Seudee ott “ae 
admirably arranged and substantially built, with small), pe woeet oe although seriously affected by the 
lots on the west side reserved for single animals, calves—||Cold weather of early ae and the subsequent ow 
or for any purpose for which they may be wanted, | drouth, has lately wngueved llr remarkable degree, 

ar ; ‘ , . | and a good crop is now promised, In the counties of 

In building his residence, Col. S. adopted a plan admi-} Monroe, Wayne, and Ontario, the product will undoubt- 
rably fitted for its purpose, both by its elegance and edly equal the average; and in other adjoining coun- 
convenience of arrangement. It is a beautiful cottage in ties there is a very fair prospect. It not unfrequently 
the pointed style, showing to great advantage from every |pappens that unfavorable weather in spring is followed 
point in which it is viewed, We Shall not at present) py the reverse in early summer; and early predictions 
sea ° ong. ay - ut, ot hope in a pp goa, of the result have consequently often proved erroneous. 

y yresent Our readers wilh an graved vie > LO-| . ; "OS . _ sont 
naar with the vers of bh fsa roy This ‘tastefall coy ay sar pris gr anya Fan angele thy dy te 
and commodious house, we venture to say cost less’ p Resonant hast 1 to Sedlowed Is cawanes will act be on. 
money than many of the Jess sightly but more pretend- amelie, No appearance of rust has yet presented. 
ing houses which are frequently seen in various parts Of, ype corn crop was kept back by the unusually cold 
our country. Now . such works as Downing’s Land- weather late in spring and early in summer, and some 
cape Gardening and Cottage Architecture, are becom- | : hein ome ‘ : y ai dl 
i more maudite known, we shall doubtless soon see te cacao habits st at aieuminins aaa cae 
a deeded improvement in our rural architecture—a con- | ipe pricier warm weather wiktels is to succeed, little fear 


reise fae a devoutly to be desired. ' | need be entertained for a good return. 
Ve have seldom seena farm more favorably situated | The exceptions to success in these two important erops 


for improvement, and as seldom have’ we seen one, 1M)| are, as a matter of course, on such lands as have been 
all respects, so thoroughly and judiciously managed. jarq pun with tillage without manure. In such cases 
Col. S. has not been sparing of his outlay, though his ihe eorn presents a small and sickly appearance; and 
expenditures have been directed with judgment and a wheat is small and thin, and chess, grass, and other 


strict regard to profit. It is obvious that in effecting so yeeds have thus been permitted to have free growth and 
great an improvement in so short a time, a proportionate to obtain the ascendancy. 

immediate income is not to be expected; but we feel, ‘The hay crop is light; probably not more than two- 
perfectly satisfied that he will have no occasion to com-, thirds of the ususal product will be afforded. Those far- 
plain of the unproductiveness of his investment. | mers who have made provision for crops of corn-stalk 


At Rochester, we saw a beautiful specimen of rural fodder by thick sowing, and for a full supply of roots, 
architecture in the Gothic cottage, just erected by T. H.) will probably escape the inconvenience, and in some ca 
Hyatt, Esq., on his farm at Elmwood, a view and plans ses the evident disaster which will result trom a defi 
of which we have now in the hands of the engraver. | ciency of food for cattle. 

FINE SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. | THE Fruit Crop. 

While visiting our friend Jonn J. THomAs, at Mace-|| This year there is an extraordinary failure of fruit. 
don, he proposed a visit to Palmyra, for the purpose of) The severe frosts of the latter part of spring, have cur 
examining a bed of seedling Alpine Strawberries in the! off most of the crop in the central and western portions 
garden of Col. J.S. Sropparp of that place. Col. s.|iof the state. There will be a small crop of apples, per- 
has directed much of his attention for several years past, haps not half the average, west of Cayuga; but from that 
to the cultivation of the strawberry. Some years ago, county eastward, the crop appears to be nearly or en- 
he raised about 2000 new seedlings from the Alpine va-| tirely lost. The peach crop has been much thinned in 
riety; one of which, a red variety, he selected and has| the western counties ; near the south shore of Lake 
since increased, which he regarded as the finest of the! Ontario, and in other favorable positions, there is how- 
whole. The ground now occupied by this seedling is) ever a fair promise. Cherries, strawberries, and even 
about 60 feet square, the plants standing in hills fourteen| currants, have been also seriously injured, and the 
inches apart. We never witnessed so fine a display of amount lessened. With the exception ofa strip of land 
fruit. ‘The Alpine strawberries usually bear their fruit) a few miles wide, bordering the south shore of Lake 
above the leaves; and in this case the masses of red ber-| Erie, there appears to be a total loss throughout Ohio, 
ries presented so brilliant a glow as to be conspicuous || a 
at several rods distance. We measured some of the fruit || IMPROVING COARSE HAY. 
of this variety which was one inch and a fifth long, and)| ; 
more than three quarters of an inch thick. Many speci-|| It often happens that farmers have certain wet portions 
mens were ahout this size. The ground on which they |\of their meadows occupied with coarse grass and weeds, 
grow is good garden soil, not rendered unusually rich|| which are cut after the rest of their hay is made and se- 
by manure. ‘cured. It is of course only second or third rate in qual 

Col. Stoddard estimates that he will be able to pick] ity, and is intended for the hardiest class of cattle. I 
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can be rendered very palatable, however, by a free ap- 
plication of salt, in frequent and successive layers as it is 
deposited in the stack or mow; the amount of which 
may vary from a peck to a half bushel of salt to a ton of 
hay. Coarse hay, thus prepared, is frequently preferred 
by cattle to fine hay not so prepared. 

All hay should receive an application of salt when 
stacked or stored away, asthe salt not only preserves it 
from injury in keeping, but domestie animals, which 
are frequently much neglected in salting in winter, thus 
obtain a constant and regular supply, administered to 
them in the best possible form. 





DEATH OF DR. AKERLY. 


Soon after the publication of our last number, we re- 
ceived the painful intelligence of the death of Dr. 
SAMUEL AKERLY, Well known through the medium 
of our columus for several years under the names of 
‘6 Richmond,” and ** A Practical Farmer.” 
residence on Staten Island, Sunday, July 6th. By this sad 
event we, in common with the readers of the Cultivator, 
have been deprived of a most valuable co-laborer in the 
field of agricultural improvement, and the community 
generally have suffered the loss of an estimable and 
highly useful citizen. Like his eminent brethren, Fes- 
senden, Buel, and Gaylord, he was called away sudden- 


ly—having been in his accustomed state of health only}, 


twenty-four hours before his death. He was a learned 
and talented, as well as benevolent and philanthropic 
man; and his death will be sincerely lamented by nu- 
merous personal friends, and also by a wider circle to 
whom he had become known through the public press. 
We find in the New-York Commercial Advertiser a short 
notice of his life and labors, from which we give the 
following interesting extract: 

‘* Poector Akerly was born in this city, was a graduate 
of Columbia College, and having inherited from bis 
father ample pecuniary means, he received the best me- 
dical education this country could furnish, under the su- 
perintendence of his distinguished brother-in-law, the 
late Doctor Samuel L. Mitchell. His habits of appliea- 
tion and study, in the commencement of his professional 
life, brought on a disease which was the source of great 
annoyance through many yeats, and at length terminated 
his life at the age of sixty years. He has been a large 
contributor to medical and scientific journals—was for 
several years a member of the common council. Du- 
ring the late war between this country and Great Britain 
he was hospital surgeon—was mainly instrumental in 
getting up and sustaining, through the first years of its 
existence, the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
was the second president of that institution. He was, in 
like manner, instrumental in procuring the passage of 
the act of incorporation of the Institution for the Blind, 
of which he was the first president. 

‘<A few years ago the state of his health compelled 
him to leave the city, and he established himself on a 
farm on the south side of Staten Island, where for seve- 
ral years, and to the day of his death, he devoted him- 
self to agricultural pursuits with great ardor. He has 
given to the world during his retirement, through agri- 
cultural journals, many of the results of his observation 
and experience in his new pursuit. 

‘s He has also been enabled, during that retirement, to 
prepare, Or rather to complete, a full biography of his 
-friend and relative, Doctor Mitchell. We have learned 


that the work was nearly ready for the press, and we 


presume that it will soon be published under the direc- 
tion of his representatives.” 


PRESERVING EGGs. 





“Many receipts are given for preserving eggs, all, 


He died at his} 





‘salt, plaster of Paris. and other pulverulent substances, 
| with different degrees of success. But the main point 
‘appears to be to pack them in some soft or powdery sub- 
\stances, with the small end downwards, in an exactly per- 
‘pendicular position, and so embedded that they shall 
‘never touch each other. Provided these requisites are 
‘strictly attended to, it does not appear to be very impor- 
tant what they are packed in; we have been uniformly 
‘successful in the use of salt, never failing in keeping 
them for a year, and a neighbor in one case kept them 
three years in a perfectly sound state. 





STATE OF THE CROPS. 





We have received a letter from Col. A. MCDonALpD, 
of Eufalla, Ala., dated Edgar county, Illinois, July 9. 

Mr. McD. is on a tour through the western states, and 
may, as he intimates, continue his journey to this state, 
‘and visit the show of our State Society, at Utica, where 
it will give us pleasure to meet him. He informs us 
that he left Eufalla on the 4th of June, that through all 
that portion of Alabama which he travelled, (a distance 
of 100 miles,) the crops were suffering much for want of 
‘rain. The corn crop in the richest sections, however, 
‘looked well. From all the information he could gather, 
‘the cotton crop would probably be a short one. In 
‘reference to Illinois and Indiana, he writes :— 
‘¢ We have now travelled 130 miles in these states— 
‘the soil we find immensely rich—particularly in the 
valley of the Wabash. Here we travelled one hundred 
miles over the richest country in point of soil, I have 
ever seen. I thought by far a better farming country 
than middle Tennessee, that I examined last year; as 
the Wabash lands are not only rich but so level that we 
travelled sixty miles in this rich valley of lands, on al- 
most a perfect }Jevel—-passing over extensive prairies of 
the finest soil. On these extensive prairies we find large 
crops of wheat and corn, The report is that from forty 
to fifty bushels of corn to the acre is common, and that 
from twenty to thirty bushels of wheat per acre are here 
produced. [found the corn generally planted 4 feet each 
way, and 4 stalks in a hill. Owing to the immense 
quantity of rain that has fallen in the month of June, the 
wheat crop, it is thought, is somewhat injured. The 
corn crop isalso injured in some places. It has been im- 
possible to plow the fields here for the last three weeks.” 

We have also a letter from Dr. N. B. CLoup, of Ma- 
con co., Ala., dated June 19th. He informs us that the 
cold continued very late—frost having occurred south of 
33 degrees, on the 17th of May. ‘The cotton plant suf- 
fered not only from the cold and drouth, but from lice— 
(aphides.) 

‘The cotton crop,” he states, “is not so forward as 
the last, yet the warm weather having set in with the 
present month, and showery weather for the last 10 or 12 
days, the crop improves astonishingly. The stalk is not 
as tall as usual at this period, yet it is well formed and 
exceedingly promising. I counted on the 15th, upward 
of 100 blooms and squares on one stalk. 

‘<The corn crop never promised finer in this section— 
the spring has just suited it—the great body of the crop 
has been in silk and tassel since the Ist of June, and the 
later corn looks equally well. I have seen but little of 
the crop in the prairies, but what 1 have seen promises 
fair, both corn and cotton, and I have been informed that 
their prospects have seldom been finer. 

‘©The oat crop is fully fine through this immediate 
neighborhood, and with our present prospects, after the 
drouth of spring, (which, upon the whole, is favorable,) 
the rains having set in, I think the crop will prove, at 
least, a fair one.” 

Our correspondent, SoLoN RoBINson, writes from Vin- 





strongly recommended, and many of them failing on} 
trial. They may be successful in one case, but varying, 
circums'ances may cause a different result. For instance, | 
lime water may be very successful when of the right! 
degree of strength or causticity; but skill appears to} 
be required in managing properly such preparations. 
Some have been @ery successful by packing them inj, 


cennes, la., July 6: 

‘¢Wheat was a pretty fine crop here, but there has 
been such a perfect deluge of rains that many fields are 
totally ruined in the shock; while in the northern part 
of the state we suffer with the drouth to that degree that 
wheat headed out not more than knee high in many 


places. The grain is good, but the quantity will not be 
large. Other crops are much injured there by drouth, 


while here, the drouth first injured crops, particularly 
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corn upon the clayey lands, and now it is completely | FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
drowned. Upon some of the Wabash sandy bottom| ; 
lands, the corn is fine; I saw many fields as I came a-|; By the Britannia we have our foreign exchanges to 
long, where it was higher than my head.” || June 2. The prospect for crops in Great Britain was on 
M. Davis, Jr., Esq., Lynchburgh, Va., under date of ||the whole favorable. It was thought there would be 
July 11, states that vegetation was there suffer'ng from a},a fair average yield of wheat“ Barley,” it is said, ‘is 
drouth of long continuance. The tobacco and corn of last) in every point of view a promising crop, and where oats 
year, were on some plantations a good deal injured, and|,are grown they are also well spoken of; whilst beans and 
there has not, he says, been rain enough since. The)||peas wear as healthy and vigorous an appearance in all 
winter was uncommonly mild—in February, the wheat} parts of the kingdom as could possibly be desired. In 
fields and grass lands had the appearance they commonly | addition to the generally auspicious promise of the grain 
have in May. Cold weather recurred in March, and frosts; crops, farmers have also reason to be well satisfied with 
followed at different times up to Ist June, “the re.| their produce of hay.” The weather during June was 
sult of all which is,” says Mr. D., ‘ we have literal-) uncommonly warm. 
ly no fruit, many garden vegetables failed, no clover|| Considerable sensation had been occasioned in conse- 
hay, grass meadows very light, many oat fields not worth quence of sentiments expressed by Sir Robert Pee] and 
cutting, the pastures dried up, and the corn suffering;) Sir James Graham, favoring a total repeal of the corn 
though if we have rain soon, we may have a tolerable| Jaws. Of the policy of Sir Robert Peel, it is said— 
crop of the latter. The wheat crop forms our only, “his plan evidently is to make periodical changes, all] in 
bright spot.” | favor of the manufacturers and prejudicial to the farmers, 
A letter from South Carolina, of the date July 11,),and it isnow abundantly evident that the occupiers of the 
states that the corn-crop “ through the whole upper part) soil have nothing to expect from the present ministry.” 
of the state, is cut off perhaps one-half, by the unprece-|| The wool trade was brisk, at fair prices, both in Great 
dented drouth.” Our correspondent adds, “ while 1| Britain and on the continent. 
write, however, we are having a refreshing shower, and || The hop trade was rather dull. It is observed—*‘ The 
I hope we may yet do better with our late corn than we) accounts from the plantations are exceedingly favorable 
anticipated. Our wheat has been very good.” |.on the average, and this checks business.” Prices are 
L. P., of Pa., informs us that there was a frost on the| given as from 71. to 91. per cwt. 
sixth of May which totally destroyed much of the wheat!|} AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE AT CIRENCESTER.—This in- 
in Chester, Lancaster, and large portions of Montgomery | stitution, it is expected, will go into operation in the 
and Delaware counties. The prospect there for corn and| course of the year. Prince Albert has become a Patron, 
potatoes was saidto be good on the 7th July. Oats short|/and is also one of the governors of the college. 
and thin, estimated at about half a crop, owing to drouth. | THe BAKEWELL Lone Hornep CaTTLE.—A writer 
In a tour through a portion of Connecticut and Massa-| in the Farmers’ Journal states, that in a late tour through 
chusetts, last month, we found the hay crop much lighter) | the midland counties, he found to his great surprise, 


than usual, Owing to drouth. Rye, which is cultivated | ome extraordinary fine cattle of the once famous Bake- 
quite extensively, is middling. Wheat is not largely 


, : : ||well or Dishley breed. Some of the best were at Mr. 
cultivated; but the few fields we met with were very | ‘Twycross’s, near Canby, the place where Mr. Bakewell 
good—the straw beautifully bright aud the berry plump.|| jbtained his two first celebrated breeding heifers. A 
This was particularly the case in the valley of Connecti-| 


: ; : “*"!\ fine herd of them are also spoken of as belonging to 
cut river, where wheat has latterly been considerably in-| Hon. Mr. Nugent, of Hingham, Leicestershire. Six of 
- y ti oP rith | , mia : 
troduced—it following tobacco, (a staple crop there,) with || these were to be exhibited at the great Shrewsbury show 
good success. Apples and pears are not as promising a8| jn July. The writer says—‘* My friend with me was 
usual—cherries were plenty. Corn wasrather backward, || tryek with amazement to see long-horned cattle which 


but the late extreme heat, where it has Sot suffered t00 | had been said to be nearly extinct, so» ood and so heavy, 

much from drouth, has been favorable for it. ||with such fine, firm, thick flesh, good symmetry, strong 
Hay Crop IN ORANGE CouNTY.—A letter from | constitutions, and at early maturity.” 

Newburgh, dated July 2d, states that in consequence of | er a sia . : 

the extraordinary drouth, and the total want of a heavy) fuE gar peng aae a — ns pe ster eg sd e 

rain since April, that the hay crop willnot average more | #!'SP!es of the ZooLoGicaAL Socrery, closed at Regent's 


. . . Jark 4 ig are 
than one-third, or according to the estimate of some, one, Park on the 14th of June. The show appears not to 


| hav ite equalled anticipations. The first prize for 
uarter of the usual crop. Another correspondent from|)5*¥¢ 4"! nl 
4 Dorking fowls was awarded to Rev.G.C.Gillett. Prizes 


the interior of the county, considers the hay crop as in-|| . . 
sufficient to winter half the cattle of the farmers || were also given for fowls of the Surrey, Old Sussex, 
From various letters, we give the following summary :, Hamburgh, Black Spanish, Polish, Chinese, Malay, and 
Rochester, July 18.—Hay is not more than half a crop ||several varieties of the Bantam breed. Also for ducks, 
Corn looks well, except where damaged by the wire| S°&®S® turkeys, pheasants, and or The black Spa- 
worm, which in some cases has lessened the crop one || ish fowls are spoken of as of large size and very beau- 
b 


third. Wheat never looked better—we saw in a three| ‘ful. The gold and silver spangled Bantams—a breed 


days tour, probably 20,000 acres, several fields of which|| which ae = ad ee ee said = 
will yield 40 bs. pr. acre. Potatoes and oats generally || nave formes « > r. “A — oe ul pare " ex- 
promising. T. H. Hyatt. | | hibition, he white Aylesburg ducks are said to have 


’ ‘oua. July 18.—Wheat an av ‘ ‘ |lbeen very large. 
Conners 7 ae Barley CurtnG Bacon—? Ib. of bay salt, 3 Ib. of saltpetre, 


best ever known here. Hay on old meadows very light.|| 


1] 
F : - |!) lb. of coarse sugar, and about 1 Ib. of common salt. 
Corn, potatoes, and oats pinched by drouth, but if rain|//,!>: ‘ . ai 

>?P ° F y : 7 This is sufficient for the bacon and faces of a hog of 10 


, = a 
psc rang Al gua — yp Pere rec agad or 11 score. Pickle all together, and let it remain in the 
Elbridge, July 22.—Crops generally good, except hay || pickle a month, turning and pureed at all every (lay. 
—not much more than half a crop of that. Wheat good) rhe flavor of bacon depends quite as much upon its 
—barley and oats promising. S. M. Brown. |, being properly smoked and kept after it is made, as it 
Syracuse, July 22.—Wheat is injured by rust, and in "es apen Che Gureny. 
some cases will yield one half Jess than appearances four|| CHINESE GRrass.—During the past week, Messrs. Har- 
weeks since indicated. Barley and oats good. Corn) greave and Brothers, flax spinners and power-loom linen 
backward. Grass light. Weather hot and dry till Sun- || manufacturers, of this town, called at our Office and ex- 
day night, when we had two heavy showers. | hibited a sample of Chinese grass. This article is re- 
E. Margs. || presented as possessing all the qualities of flax, but ina 
1 





higher degree than any other known (to our spinners o1 


To PREVENT VERMIN ON PouLTry.—Scatter slacked || manufacturers—surpassing the best qualities in strength, 
lime on the perches and floors of the hen house, as often|| fineness, and length of staple. These gentlemen also 
as once inten days. It will effectually eradicate the lice||showed us a sample of fine linen manufactured by ihem 
and promote the health of the fowl. S. BaARRows. |j|from this article, which greatly resembled French cam 
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‘ashes, brine, solutions of arsenic, vitriol, &c. We have 
‘tried nearly all these substances, and give the preference 
quantity, and if that should be the case it must be a sub-| to vitriol. Our mode of using it has been as: follows: 
ject for congratulation that an article of such large con- Dissolve in hot water two ounces of blue vitriol, (sul- 
sumption in this country should be presenting itself as phate of copper;) for each bushel of wheat; add as much 
another exchangeable commodity for our manufacturers, |, water as is necessary to cover the grain, stirring the so- 
the rapidly extending consumption of which throughout) lution well. Soak the Wheat | two or three hours, and 
China seems to be limited only by the means which they) (ry it with plaster before sowing. 
possess of making a suitable return for them.—Leeds, In regard to fertilizing steeps, we do not know that 
Mercury. | we can add anything to the Suggestions given in our 
‘May No., page 158, to which we would refer those 


WINTER GRAIN—STEEPS FOR SEED. ‘Saas to make experiments of this kind. 


bric, but with a more silky appearance. It would ap- 
pear that the Chinese grass caa be supplied in unlimited 











We should be in favor of sowing rye as early in Sep-|| 
tember as practicable; and where there is no danger to|| 
be feared from the fly, we would observe the same rule} 
in regard to wheat. There is a particular reason for'| 
early sowing rye this season, and that is the advantage it) 0 
will afford for feed to sheep and young stock, The dry} New-York—100 pages, monthly, at $5 per annum. 
weather has lessened the hay-crop to a great extent, and|| We hail with pleasure the re-appearance of Mr. 
the supply of grass in pastures must in many cases be SKINNER in the editorial chair, and congratulate him as 
very small. Rye, if allowed to get good root, may be! well as the public upon the favorable circumstances under 
pastured with light stock in the fall, and to some extent) which he again makes his bow to the friends of Agri- 
during winter. In some cases it may even be expedi-|/culture, with all the vigor and enthusiasm ofyouth. He 
ent to feed in spring. The diminution which results |is most fortunate in securing such men as Greeley & 
to the yield of grain is not equivalent to the advantages, M’Elrath for his publishers, as their well known enter- 
as pasture. The crop starts very early, and is particu-; prize and industry afford abundant agsurance that the 
larly adapted to the dry lands on which the grass has|| work over which he presides, will be issued in the best 
suffered most. Would it not be judicious to sow this||style, and take its place among the permanent publica- 
crop largely, to be used this fall and next spring as a//tions of the day—an assurance highly necessary to the 
substitute for hay and grass? In passing through the! success of a work of this character. 
country, we notice in the barn-yards, and around the!| We are much pleased with the plan of THE FARMER’S 
barns, or sometimes by the roa-side, considerable piles LiBRARY. Each number consists of two parts, one of 
of manure, exposed to waste by evaporation and washing!; Which is to be devoted to the re-publication of new and 
of rains. If some of the fields where the grass is dried|| Valuable works on Agriculture—the other to constitute 
up were plowed, and all the manure now lying useless, '|the Journal of Agriculture. The first part of the present 
was carefully collected and applied to them, a large|;number is occupied with a re-publication of Petzholdt’s 
amount of feed might be produced, which would be (© Lectures to Farmers on Agricultural Chemistry,” a 
available before much grass would be had next season. || Work issued the last year in London, and which has been 
In the preparation of ground for winter grain, either, highly commended by the foreign agricultural press, but 
wheat or rye, we doubt the propriety of bringing to the || which we have as yet had no opportunity of examining. 
surface, the sward, and vegetable matter which had been|| The Monthly Journal opens with an appropriate and 
buried buta few weeks before; especially where the soi]| interesting biographical notice of the late Hon. SrEPHEN 
is sufficiently porous and loose. Some tool should be used, VAN RENSSELAER, Of this city, whose labors in behalf 
which will sufficiently mellow the soil, without revers-| Of ‘agriculture are well known, accompanied by a well 
ing the furrows. A cultivator, ifrightly constructed, and) executed portrait on steel. This department shows that 
worked at first mostly lengthwise of the furrows, is found our friend Skinner has lost none of his enthusiasm for the 
to answer a good purpose. 


NEW PERIODICAL. 


THE FARMER'S LIBRARY AND MontTHLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE. Edited by JoHn S. SKINNER. Gree- 
ley and M’‘Elrath, publishers, Tribune Buildings, 


‘cause, or ability to manage a journal of this description. 
The preparation of the seed is an important matter.) Sixteen chapters are devoted to the consideration of va- 
The cleanest and heaviest should be sown. If it con- rious subjects, such as Deep Plowing—The Value and 
tain seeds of pernicious plants, they should be taken out, || Progress of Agricultural Science—Claims of Agriculture 
It will amply pay to pick over by hand a peck or half bush-| on the Business Community—Southern Agriculture, &c., 
el of wheat, or other grain, to be sown ona spot of good |together with several pages of miscellaneous matters. 
clean ground, purposely for seed. Chess, oats, and other |A lithographic print is given of three of Mr. Gratham’s 
seeds, lighter than wheat kernels, may be principally) prize South Down wethers, and another of the Silk Plant 
taken out by putttng the grain in strong brine, a small | (apparently a species of ‘ milk-weed,”) from Tripoli. 
quantity at a time, and stirring it with a stick. The foul | 
seeds will rise, and may be skimmed off. When it has|| 
been finished, it may be put on a floor and dried off, 
or rendered fit for sowing, by mixing with it air slacked | In our answer in the July No., to an inquiry on this 
lime or plaster. Passing the grain slowly through a! subject, we stated that we had not before heard of this 
good winnowing mill, will clean it from nearly all the insect having attacked grape-vines. Our attention has 
small seeds, such as wild pink, wild mustard, and seeds been recalled to the subject by a letter from ‘* H. W. S. 
of most weeds, as well as the most shrivelled and im-|/C.,” of Oatlands, near Burlington, N. J. He remarks 
perfect kernels. that his vines suffered from this cause some years since, 
The various kinds of smut in grain have been well as-'|!and refers to a remedy given by Dr. Underhill, in the 
certained to be vegetable parasites of the fungi tribe.!' Cultivator, vol. 9, page 199, which we had overlooked. 
The species known as Uredo fatide, commonly called)|The remedy recommended by Dr. U., was to go over 
*¢dust, or pepper brand,” is the most injurious to wheat.|/the vines every morning, and brush the bugs into cups 
Its seeds are so minute that they are believed to be taken containing water, H. W.S. C, thinks he has “ found 
in by the spungioles of the plam, and are with the sap)out a readier way to kill them. He takes a lillte spirits 
carried up the pores into the cavity of the embryo ker-|/of turpentine, instead of water, in the cup, which he 
nel, where the fungus reproduces itself; causing an! says saves the necessity of treading on them, as it kills 
abortion of the grain, and giving in ifs place a black dust |! them instantly. ‘* The next season,” he observes, “after 
of most pungent and dissgreeable odor and taste. ‘having practiced this mode, there were certainly nct 
There is no longer any doubt that this substance may || nalf as many insects as the first, and this year there has 
be eradicated from wheat by means of certain substances||been comparatively none, and my vines are now loaded 
applied to the seed. So often has this been proved by|| with fruit, with scarce a berry injured by the rose-bugs. 


GRAPE-VINES ATTACKED BY ROSE-BUGS, 








actual experiment, that we “hold him no longer guilt-) 
less,” who neglects the application of the remedy. The 





vegetative power of the fungus may be killed by lime, 


The fact stated by Dr. Underhill, that the rose-bugs breed 
in the ground, is clearly demonstrated by the following 
fact: I was last summer preparing a heap of compost 
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near my grape vines, which in the fall was put into a 
green-house in which I was planting foreign grape vines. 
Early in May I was surprised to find rose-bugs on the 
young vines in the green-house, I immediately destroy- 
ed them, but they kept increasing for several days, 


though none were seen out of doors for full three weeks | 


afterwards, The eggs, therefore, must have been laid 
in the compost heap the season before, and brought into 


the green-house with it, where the heat hatched them | 
thus much sooner than their existence would have com- 


menced in the open air.” 


THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1846. 





This work, with Astronomical calculations for Boston, 
New-York, Baltimore, and Charleston, has just been is- 


sued. It is got up ina uniform style with the previous. 
years, beautifully illustrated with a great variety of en-. 


gravings, and contains much useful matter on gardening 
and farming, which we should be glad to see generally 
circulated throughout the country. Editions will be 
printed for Booksellers and Merchants, with the privi- 
lege of occupying the last page with advertisements, at 
$15.00 per 1000. Address the publisher of this paper. 


{i} The Cultivator Almanac can now be obtained of 
M. H. Newman, 199 Broadway, and A, L. Halstead & 


Son, No. 7, Platt-street, New-York—Armstrong & Berry, 


booksellers, Baltimore—Wm. H. Moore & Co., book- 

sellers, Cincinnati— D. Baker & Co., booksellers, 80) 

Camp-street, New-Orleans—Wm. Alling, bookseller, || 

Rochester, and T. Morehead, Jr., Erie, Pa. 

i \| 

NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES EXPLO- || 
RING EXPEDITION. 








All the volumes of this work, five in number, have 
been received. We have before spoken of the two first 
volumes—to the others we have not given the altention 
requisite to enable us to give a particular notice of their 


contents. The narrative appears to detail with all ne-|, 
cessary minuteness every important incident, from the), 


sailing of the squadron in 1838, to its arrival in New- 
York in’ 1842. In the fourth volume, which we have 
just been looking over, we find some interesting remarks 


relative to Oregon, a portion of which territory was ex-| 
amined by Captain Wilkes and some of his officers with, 


considerable attention. A visit was made to Vancouver, 


a post on the Columbia river, occupied by a branch of | 


the Hudson Bay Fur Company. Here considerable pro- 
gress has been made in farming and in horticulture— 
a garden almost vieing with the Chiswick gardens of the 
Duke of Devonshire, belongs to the post, under the di- 


rection of Dr. McLaughlin. “ The farm at Vancouver,” |, 


heavy, weighing generally eight pounds, and some as 
much as twelve. Merinos have been tried, but they are 
not found to thrive. The California horses are not equal 
to those raised in Oregon; those bred near Vallanwatta 
‘are in most repute.” 

Of the kinds, quality and yield of the grain and grass 
grown at Vancouver, Capt. W. gives the following ac- 
count: * The wheat averaged sixty-three pounds to the 
bushel; barley yields twenty bushels to the acre; buck- 
Wheat, in some seasons, gives a good crop, but it is by 
no means certain, owing to early frost. Oats do not 
| thrive well. Peas, beans and potatoes yield abundantly. 
| Little or no hay is made, the cattle being able to feed 
jall the year round on the natural hay, which they find 
very nutritious, and fatten upon it. The grass grows up 
rapidly in the beginning of summer, and the subsequent 
heat and drouth convert it into hay, in which the juices 
are preserved. Besides this, they have on the farms 
along the river two luxuriant growths of grass; the first 
‘in the spring, and the second after the overflowing of 
‘the river subsides, which is generally in July and Au- 
gust. The Jast crop lasts the remainder of the season. 
Neither do they [the stock] require shelter, although 
| they are penned in at night. The pens are moveable; 
‘and the use of them is not only for security against the 
_wolves, but to manure the ground.” 
| sna : 
DISEASE IN POTATOES. 





From several sections we hear there are already symp- 


\toms of this disease. B. P. JoHNnson, Esq., of Rome, 


writes us, July 18th :— 

‘¢ T have examined, within the last few days, a number 
| of fields, and find indications of the disease in almost 
|jevery field. The upper leaves first show indications of 
the disease—the leaves shrivel or curl up, and it soon 
‘extends to the entire stalk. In some instances when the 
| potatoes have been dug, on cutting them open, a small 
‘black spot is found in the centre. In others the potatoe 
| appears sound and healthy. 

‘* The disease is not confined, so far as my observa- 
| tions extends, to any particular variety of potatoe, or to 
any special location. Seed procured from the west, 
where no defect was apparent last year, suffers equally 
with seed selected from the crop raised in this section 
last year. I planted some this year, and madea prepara- 
‘tion of salt, plaster and house ashes, of nearly equal 
quantities, though of ashes the most, and put about a 
| handful in each hill before covering. The vines look 
|'\remarkably well, and as yet are free from the cur! in the 
‘leaves. Whether they will escape, a few days will de- 
termine. 
|| ‘fam led to believe, that this disease is somewhat 





says Captain Wilkes, “is about nine miles square. On ‘analogous to smut in wheat. As it has made its appear- 
this they have two dairies, and milk upwards of one 2nce so early in the season, I hope careful observations 
hundred cows. There are also two other dairies, situa-|, will be made, in order if possible to aim at some definite 
ted on Wapauta island, on the Williamette, where they Conclusions in relation to the cause of the disease and 
have one hundred and fifty cows, whose milk is em-| "emedy.” a P 

ployed, under the direction of imported dairymen, in, Dr. Camp, of Windham, Greene co., has sent us a 
making butter and cheese for the Russian settlement.) Couple of insects, of a kind which he thinks causes the 
They have likewise a grist and saw-mill, both well con., "Ot in potatoes, He states that the blight which precedes 
structed, about six miles above Vancouver, on the Co- | the rot, has already attacked the crop, and that on all the 
lumbia river.” | affected stalks, he finds more or less of these insects. ‘The 

‘The stock on the Vancouver farm is about three| healthy vines, he states, have no insects on them. 

thousand head of cattle, two thousand five hundred sheep, | —__—— 

and about three hundred brood mares. At the dairy we! Col. H. S. RANDALL’s MERINO SHEEP.—Last season 
were regaled with most excellent milk, and found the!! we noticed the enormous clip of the Merino sheep of 
whole establishment well managed by a Canadian and) Col. Henry S. Randall, of this village. This season we 
his wife. They churn in barrel churns, of which there) learn that his Paular stock, including two rams, averaged 
are several, All the cattle look extremely well, and are! over six pounds of well washed wool per head! A three 
rapidly increasing in numbers. The cows give milk at) year old ram sheared 13 Ibs. 8 0z., (the heaviest fleece, 
the age of eighteen months. Those of the California we believe, ever taken from a three year old Merino in 
breed give a very small quantity of milk, but when the U.S.,) and a yearling 8 Ibs. 8 oz. Many of the ewes 
crossed with those from the United States and England,} sheared 6,7 and 8 Ibs. per head, and one the unparalleled 
do very well. I saw two very fine bulls that had been) weight of 9 Ibs. 1 oz.! Col. R. received the first pre. 
imported from England. The sheep have lambs twice |mium on rams, and the first and second on ewes, at the 
a year; those of the California breed yield a very infe-| State Fair at Poughkeepsie, (1844,) and the gold medal 
rior kind of wool, which is inclined to be hairy near of the Society, for the best managed and most profitable 
the hide, and much matted. This breed has been crossed || flock of sheep, at the annual winter meeting of the So- 
with the Leicester and other breeds, which has much im-!'ciety in Albany. Cortland against the world !—Cortland 


proved it. The fleeces of the mixed breed are very || Democrat. 
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NOTES ON VERMONT FARMING 


(Continued from page 221.) 

CartTLe.—Much less attention is paid to the improve- 
ment of cattle in this section than to sheep. Several 
years since some cattle from Connecticut, whose blood 
has not been duly ascertained, were brought here and 
considerably improved the stock. Some Durhams have 
been introduced, and herds are frequently met with in 
which traces of this blood are to be seen. Mr. Paris 
FLETCHER, Of Bridport, has a bull showing some fine 
points, purchased of George Vail, Esq., of ‘Troy, and got 
by his bull Duke of Wellington. Mr. F. showed us| 
some ood yearlings and calves by this bull. Mr. Cha’s. | 
L. Smith, of Bristol, has several cows showing more or 
less Durham blood. Among them is a large, strong- 
framed, and well-made cow, said to have been imported 
as a full blood Durham. Several of his cows have the 
appearance of being large milkers. Mr. Wightman, 
Chapman, of Weybridge, has an Ayrshire bull, present-| 
ed him by J. P. Cushing, Esq., of Massachusetts.*| 
He isa good bull—has a small, clean head, and clean|| 
limbs, a well-shaped body, and mellow skin, With the}; 
exception of Mr. Archibald’s bull sent to the Pough-|| 
keepsie show from Montreal, he is decidedly the best | 
Ayrshire bull we have ever seen. We saw in the neigh. 
borhood several very fine heifers by this bull, which 





have just come to milk. ‘Their appearance is very || 


promising, and we have no doubt they will make su- | 


perior cows. Indeed we have no doubt that this bull has | 


qualities which would greatly improve the stock of the, 


neighborhood for ail purposes. 
At Mr. Hyper BaRNEs’s, in the town of Addison, we} 


baw an uncommonly large ox. He is six years old, has 


as yet only been fed with hay and grass, and was at) 


pasture in only good store trim. His girth at the chine, 
by our admeasurement, was eight feet six inches. In 
July last, (a year ago,) he weighed twenty-six hundred 
and twenty pounds. He is one of the largest oxen we 
ever saw in the same state of flesh, and if thoroughly 
fatted, would probably come nearly or quite up to the 
weight of any which have been slaughtered in this 
country. ‘Though not fine his shape is betier than that 
of such very large animals usually, and he may fatten 
well. His blood is not known. His color is a rather 
light red, with a while face, and narrow strip of white 
along the back. 

We saw some good stock in the vicinity of Vergennes. | 
Mr. Rodman Ciiapman introduced a bull herve several 
years since, that we understood was bred by Colonel 


Jaques, of Massachusetts, which, from what we saw and) 


heard, evidently much improved the stock. Mr. Chap-| 
man now has a cow by this bull, which is one of 
the best animals we saw in Vermont. Mr. kK. 
Cook, of Chariotie, has a young buil and two heifers, 
which appear to be nearly full blood Devons, purchased 
in Litehfielil county, Ct. They are pretty animals, the 
bull particularly so. 

li isa matter of no less surprise than regret, that farm-| 
ers in geveral in this superior grazing section, should be! 
so indifferent to the quality of their cattle. While they 
have become generally awakened to the improvement! 
of their sheep, and have become possessed of a highly) 
protitable variety, they seem notto be aware that equal | 
advantages would accrue from a systematic and judicious! 
cultivation of the breed of cattle, We will not attempt 
oO say What particular breed would be best adapted to 
this location. We have no doubt the introduetion of the 
best bulls of either the Durham, Hereford, Devon, or 
Ayrshire breeds, would be productive of improve- 
ment. 

It may serve to correct an error, if we remark here 
that we were in some insiances shown stock under the 
pame of Durham, which were a burlesque on that cele- 
brated breed. If certain blue-skinned, black-eyed, black- 
nosed, coarse-boned animals, are thought to be Dur- 
hams, we cannot wonder at the prejudice which appears 
to exist with some against the breed! 

Horses.—Vermon: ,in common wiih pews Hampshire, 





* For acut and ientignic on of this s bull, see eighth vol. Cultiva- 
tor, p. 101. > 





|| Ranger.—asterwards known in Virginia as Lindsey’s 


‘| It is reasonable to suppose that the early emigrants to 


has been much celebrated for its excellent horses,—dis- 
‘inguis! ed for the quality of activity, great strength in 
proporiion to size, ability to live and labor on compara- 
tively tittle food, with remarkable hardiness and endu- 
rance. Weshall not attempt a minute history of the 
Vermort horse—this would be fruitless. He is undoubt- 
edly a n ixture ofseveral breeds. The first settlers, who 
were principally from Massachuset's, Connecticut, and 
Rhode-Island, carried with them such stock as they had. 
Connect cut and Rhode [sland were in possession of val- 
aable horses at a period as far back as the commence- 
ment of the American revolution. The horse called 


Arabian, said to have been an Arab, presented by the 
Empercr of Morocco to the commander of a British 
frigate, and by the latter subseqently given to the captain 
of an American vessel,—was brought to Connecticut, 
jand becume the sire of a numerous and very superior 
|progeny. General Washington's celebrated grey charger, 
|was said to have been got by this horse. The Naragan- 
| setts of Rhode Island, (so ealled from being bred in the 
vicinity of Naragansett bay,) were famous at as early a 
iday as the horses of Connecticut. What those Narragan- 
setts were, we know not—it has been said they sprung 
‘from an imported English Hunter. 





| 


Vermont, took with them mares of these stocks ; and 
‘from the contiguity of the state to the province of Lower 
Canada, there has always been a greater or less infusion 
of the blood of the Canadian French horse, which came 
originally from Normandy. The stock thus derived has 
been variously commingled, and mixed also with other 
blood introduced at different times. ‘The rugged features 
of the country, the rigor of the climate, the mode of feed- 
ing, and the general management, have all tended to pro- 
duee a hardy race, as well as to assimilate them in some 
degree to a general standard of points. 

But the greatest celebrity of the Vermont horses has 
been unquestionably derived from a particular animal 
‘commonly known as the “ old Justin Morgan horse.” 
This horse is, we believe. universally admitted to have 
‘been the root of the famous race, to which the name of 
Morgans has been given, though there has been some 
diverse accounts of his origin. ‘The most authentic his- 
tory yet obtained, and which, so far as it goes is undoubt- 
‘edly entitled to full belief, is given by a son of Justin 
‘Morgan, bearing his father’s name, and now living in 
Stockbridge, Vt. [see Cultivator vol. IX, p. 99.) Mr. 
Morgan states that his father removed to Randolph, Vt., 
from Springfield, Mass.,—that in the year 1795 he visit- 
ed Springfield, and on his return to Randolph took with 
him a “two years old colt, which was the same that has 
‘Since been known all over New England as the Morgan 
horse.” Mr. Morgan does not state anything in regard 
to the blood of the colt, but is confident his father ob- 
‘tained him in the vicinity of Springfield. This state- 
ment of Justin Morgan 2d, is confirmed by John Mor- 
gan of Lima, N. Y., [Cult., vol. IX. p. 110.] who states 
he was a near neighbor of Justice Morgan senior, previ- 
ous to his removai to Vermont. He recollects the colt 





| purchased by Justin Morgan, which he states was got 


“by a horse owned by Sealy Norton, of East Hartford, 
||Conn., called the «True Britton.’ *’? This horse was said 
4/10 have been stolen from Gen. Delancy, commander of 
‘the refugee troops on Long Island, during the Revolu- 
‘tionary war. The Delaney horse is said to have been 
‘nearly or quite thorough bred. [Skinner’s Introduction 
‘to Youatt’s Treatise on the Horse, p. 54.] 

This we believe comprises all that is positively known 
in regard to the blood of the first Morgan horse. His im- 
mediate descendants were numerous, and remarkable for 
thei: good qualities, and striking resemblance to each 
other, Indeed so remarkable was their similarity that 
they were readily recognized by ordinary observers. 
Even when crossed with the common country stock, 
their peculiarities were often obvious to the second and 
third generation, A horse called * Sherman Morgan.” 
gzot by the ‘old Morgan,” and owned by Mr. Bellows, 
of Bellows’-Falls, Vermont, is generally believed to 
have done more towards giving ‘character and fame” te 
the Morgan stock, than any other horse, not excepting 
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the first of that race and name. This horse lived to al! very flourishing in many places, and we were told pro- 


great age, and his progeny, which were very numerous, 
were of unrivalled excellence as roadsters. Of the blood 
of the Sherman Morgan on the side of his dam, we know 
nothing, but hope to obtain more particulars in future. 
In 1831 this horse was kept by Col. Sam’ Jaques, at the 


| duced abundantly. 

if ~ 

‘|| In the garden of the Hon, Ezra Meech, Shelburne, we 
| found vegetation more forward than it was generally in 
| the gardens of this city and Troy at the same time. At 
|this we were somewhat surprised, especially, as besides 


Ten Hills farm, Charlestown, Mass. Col. J. considered || being more than a hundred miles farther north than Al]- 


him a horse having a rare combinatlon of valuable) 


qualities. 

Though we never had the good fortane to see the 
Sherman Morgan, we saw many of his foals, and with- 
out disparaging other horses, can safely say, that they 


were, as road horses, superior to any other stock with || 
which we have been acquainted. It will be recollected | 


that Mr. Hill's horse Black Hawk, spoken of in our 
June number, isa son of the Sherman Morgan. 

Perhaps there is not at the psesent time in existence, 
a horse which possesses more of the characteristics for 
which the Morgans are justly esteemed, than Black 
Hawk. He is certainly a noble and beautiful animal, 


bany, it was located immediately on the verge of Lake 
Champlain, naturally exposed to the full sweep of the 
coldest winds. We soon discovered, however, that the 
garden was completely protected by a belt of white ce- 
der—the American Arbor vita. This had so broken off 
the cold winds that the effect was equivalent to a transfer 
of the spot several degrees to the south. This is a stri- 
king example of the advantages of protection from cold 
by means of evergreens—a means which ought to be 
igenerally adopted in the northern states, and all bleak, 
‘exposed sections. Mr. Meach has a pretty conservatory, 
well filled with plants, which, together with the garden, 
appear to be well managed. We regretted that cireum- 





and we cannot but think well calculated to produce —- prevented our examining Mr, Meech’s extensive 


highly valuable stock. We say this from conviction, 
and with no other mo.ive whatever than a wish to bene- 
fit the public. 


And here our Vermont friends will permit us to sug- 


gest, that, in order to secure as far as possible, the valua- | 


ble properties for which their horses have heretofore, 
obtained such extensive notoriety, an Association for the) 
Improvement of the Breed, be at once organized. The 
congeniality of the soil and climate of Vermont to pro-| 
duce the best of horses for certain purposes, has been) 
shown and acknowledged by the high estimation in| 
which many of them have been held wherever known. | 
And had so valuable a stock as the Morgans originated in| 
England, or in any country where superior animals are 
properly valued and the principles of breeding duly re-| 
garded, there can be no question that a successful effort’ 
would have been made to prevent its deterioration. But! 
what, it may be asked, has been done in this case? In. | 
stead of efforts to preserve and improve their peculiar! 
stock, is it not a fact that the practice in general has been! 


quite akin to that of the boy, who, according to the fable, | 
“killed the goose which laid the golden egg ?” In the’ 
anxiety to realize immediate profits, ultimate consequen- | 
ces have too often, it is feared, been overlooked; and the’ 
tempting offers of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty dol-| 
lars, have too frequently induced the farmer to part with 
a valuable mare, apparently regardless of the fact that 
by doing so he was depriving himself of an important 
pecuniary resource. In this way much of the best breed. 
ing stock has been taken away from Vermont, and worn) 
out in the stages-coaches and other carriages of other 
states, without being allowed to ‘increase and multi- | 
ply.” This has so far operated to lessen the number of | 
good horses in the siate, that there are not now, proba-| 
bly, as many as there were a few years ago. The object) 
of such an assoiciation as is suggested, should be to se-| 
cure the best mares and stallions for breeding—an object 
which beyond all doubt might be effected with advantage | 
to the individuals engaged in it, and still greater advan-| 
tage to the public. We trust that the obvious necessity | 
of the case will induce some effective action among those| 
farmers who are desirous that Vermont should maintain) 
her pre-eminence for rearing valuable horses. 


At Addison, we saw the horse Eclipse, owned by Mr. 
k. Long, Cambridge, N. Y., which received the first 
premium of the New-York State Agricultural Society in 
1842. This horse, we believe, is a son of the celebrated 
American Eclipse. We should suppose him to be an 
animal well calculated to produce horses of large size, 
with fine form and spirit. 

We were shown some mares of excellent points. 
Among the best were those of Mr. Y. G. Drake and Mr. 
Jewett, Weybridge, and Mr. Langdon, of New Haven. 





ORcHARDs, Fruits &c.—Though the winters of Ver-| 
mont are long and cold, the hardier fruits, as the apple, | 
pear, and plum, thrive well. We have never seen finer 
apples than we tasted at several places. Some Spitzen-_| 
bergs shown us by Mr. H. S. Morse, Shelburne, were su-| 


farm. Weunderstood him to say that he kept two thou- 
\sand sheep, and two hundred cattle, Kc, 

FaciILiries FoR MANUFACTURING.—Few sections of 
|the country can compare in this respect with those por- 
‘tions of Vermont through which we passed. The valley 
of the Otter-creek, especially, possesses an almost incal- 





|\culable water-power, but a sma!] portion of which, com- 


paratively, is yet improved. In the space of eleven 
‘miles, from the commencement of the rapids above 
‘Middlebury-falls, to the foot of the falls at Vergennes, 
there is an aggregate fall of three hundred and ten feet. 
For a large portion of this distance, the banks of the 
\stream are solid, affording numerous level and excellent 
sites for the erection of manufacturing buildings. Es- 
tablishments for the manufacture of wool, and for other 
‘purposes, are now in operation at Middlebury, Wey- 
‘bridge, and Vergennes. We were informed that they 
jall do a successful business, and it is believed that a fur. 
‘ther investment of capital might be extensively and pro- 
‘fitably made here. We would invite the attention of 
|manufacturing capitalists to these facilities. 


| 
FARM OF HENRY 8. MORSE. 


| Among the fine farms we visited during our excursion 
to Vermont, we were not more pleased with any than 
with that of Mr. Henry S. Morsk, situated in Shelburne, 
Chittenden county, about six miles from Burlington. It 
consists of one thousand acres, lying in a body. Its lo- 
cation is beautiful, being on a large swell, command- 
ing a fine view of the lake and the interesting scenery 
on either side, for a wide extent. 

Mr. Morse devotes his farm principally to keeping 
sheep, though he is under the necessity of keeping con- 
siderable other stock, (horses and cattle,) to carry on al} 
‘his operations. Cattle are also sometimes fatted for mar- 
‘ket, but this branch has latterly been found less profit- 
lable than wool-growing. He has two thousand sheep, 
jnearly ali of which are of the Merino and Saxon blood, 
'The whole flock averaged last year a fraction over three 
pounds per fleece. He pursues a very judicious course 
with his wethers. He always feeds them well, and at 
‘three and four years old they receive high feeding 
ithrough the winter, are sheared as early as the season 
will permit, and sold soon after, to be driven to Brighton 
for slaughter. Mr. Morse had, when we were there, 
two hundred weathers which would be ready for sale 
as soon as they could be shorn, and were considered 
worth $2.50 per head. They were the best lot we ever 
saw of that breed—fat and large. They yielded on an 
average last year five and a half pounds of wool, worth 
forty cents per pound, or $2,20 each. He has also an 
other lot, younger than these, which will be ready foi 
sale next season. “He raises peas and potatoes for feed 
ing his sheep and other stock in winter. He is much is 
‘favor of the pea for sheep. The crop ismowed, proper- 
‘ly cured, put in the barn and fed out to the fatting sheep 
in winter, without threshing. He finds this the most 
valuable crop he can raise for that purpose. The store- 











perior examples of that noted fruit, Plum-trees appear!!sheep are likewise fed with peas in smal! quantities. 
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The potatoe is well liked, in connection with other food, 
for sheep, and particularly for fatting cattle. ‘The stock 
fatien well on it, and the beef is of good quality. The 
only objection to the potatoe, is the difficulty of feeding 
it in cold weather. 

WasHING SHEEP.—Mr. Morse’s plan for doing this 
is worthy of notice. A dam is thrown across a small, 
clear and rapid stream, near his barns. ‘The bottom of 
the pond thus raised, is so covered with small stones 
that it is impossible to make the water muddy or sandy 
in the least. A platform is laid from which the sheep 
are taken into the water, and when their wool is cleaned, 
they pass out by a hard, McAdamized bank, to a clean 
grass-lot on the opposite side. © Four men can work in 
the water at once, and two thousand sheep may be com- 
pletely washed here in one day. 

BARNS AND WINTER SHELTER.—Mr. Morse’s barn 
and fixtures for winter sheltering and feeding, are well 
arranged. The yards are well protected from the cold- 
est winds by sheds attached to the barns. In the sheds 
are racks and feecing boxes sufficient to accommodate 
the sheep in bad weather. In fair weather they are 
mostly fed out of doors. When the yards are covered 
with snow and are hard and clean, they are sometimes 
foddered on the snow. Water is brought in an aqueduct, 
and there are troughs in each yard through which the 
water is constantly running. 

Grass Lanps.—Mr. Morse mows about three hun- 
dred acres annually. The average yield of hay is one 


and a halfto two tons per acre. He has one field of | 


sixty acres, beautifully set in grass. He prefers plowing 
his meadows or grass lands as little as possible. The 


first object is to get them as level and smooth as possible, | 


and the grass thick and even. When the sward becomes 
bound or the grass declining, manure is spread on in au- 
tumn, made fine and worked in witha bush or harrow. 
The ground is naturally moist, and the manure being 
put on at this season of the year isnot wasted by evapora- 
tion. The fields show that the system answers well. 


FENCING, DRAINING, &C.—A considerable part of Mr. 
Morse’s farm, was naturally too wet. In the division of 
the farm by fences, he has had regard to remedying this 
defect. Trenches have been dug to the depth of two or 





Allowing one tree to a square rod, or a hundred and 
sixty to the acre, and estimating the produce at ten 
pounds to the tree, (which is less than is frequently got,) 
the aggregate proiluce would be sixteen hundred pounds, 
The trees might often grow on Jand not vaiuable for 
other purposes, as on rocky hill-sides, and by the borders 
of fields and high ways—so set as not to keep the roads 
wet by their shade. Whatare called “second growth” 
‘trees are preferred for sugar. They have generally lar- 
|ger tops and more leaves, by which the sap is probably 
‘better elaborated. 











| 
| 
| TRIAL OF THE CENTRE DRAFT PLOWS. 


Mr. JAMES PeppER, general agent for the sale of 
'Prouty and company’s CENTRE DraArt Prows, brought 
| to this city in May last a number of these implements. 
|| They being comparatively but little known in this vicini- 
|| ty, several persons were desirous that a public trial should 
ibe made with them under the supervision of a judicious 
‘and impartial committee. This was more especially 
| wished, as an unfavorable report had reached this country 
\|\in regard to the performance of this plow, and that of 
| Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse and Mason, at the exhibition of 

the Royal Agricultural Society of England last year. The 
| work of the American plows at this trial was represented 
| as decidedly bad—a result for which we are wholly una- 
| ble to account, except on the ground of the plowmen not 
being well acquainted with the somewhat peculiar con- 
struction and operation of these plows. We have seen 
the operation of several of the most celebrated English 
and Scotch plows, which have been brought to this coun- 
try, among which we will name that of the celebrated 
Ranvome plow, which received the highest prize at the 
English trial referred to. With the exception of this, 
we are confident we have seen no imporied plow, which, 
everything considered, can be deemed equal to the Ame- 
rican plows mentioned. The Ransome plow which we 
| saw, was imported a few years since. It is unquestion- 
ably a good one. Some late improvements are said to 
have been added, of which we cannot speak. We know 
not what would have been the result of a comparative 
trial of this with the best plows made in this country; 





| 
| 


three feet, (according to the nature of the ground as to we however hope that such trial will yet be made—but 
wetness,) and filled with mall stones, of which there at present we can only express our concurrence gene- 
have been considerable quantities on some parts of the rally with the conclusions of the committee in regard to 


farm. ‘The trenches so filled answer the purpose Of the work of the Centre Draft Plow, as set forth in the 
drains, and the fences are erected on them. What is following report: 


called “half wall,” is a kind of fence quite commonly 
made on the farm. It consists of stones, the largest | ‘ aa 
of which would not probably weigh over two hundred) We whose names are underwritten were solicited to ex- 
pounds, laid up in a double row, to the height of two amine the Centre Draught Plow aid witness its perform- 
and a half to three feet, and the fence finished by two ance, at the farm of T. Hillhouse, Esq. ‘The perform- 
boards or rails, the posts for which are set before the 2nce of this duty was certainly far from being courted by 
stones are laid up. Besides these trenches other drains @9y one of us. But having been selected for that pur- 
have been made and covered. In this way, many acres, | Pose, it would have been uncourteous to have declined; 
which, when Mr. Morse came into possesssion of the aod having performed the duty, it is incumbent upon us 
farm, a few years ago, were nearly worthless, now con-| to report the result of our examination. We have no 
stitute some of his best lands for hay. ‘\desire, we must state in the outset, unduly to magnify 
Marte SuGAR.—The manufacture of this article is| the Centre Draught Plow, nor to praise unduly its per- 
carried on toa greater extent in Vermont than in any, formance. Neither can we be prevailed upon (even if 
other part of the Union. It is now in many cases pro-! desired so to do) to undervalue all or any of the various 
duced with profit, ana no doubt may be made a source) "eW and improved plows now before the agricultural 
of considerable income. We were surprised at the Community, which are brought in competition with it. 
quantity of sugar which is produced from a tree. We | But we nevertheless willingly report truly and fairly the 
saw a handsome sample of a hundred and thirty-six | facts in the case. 
pounds made from twelve trees, by Mr. Isaac Landon,!| The committee are almost strangers to each other— 
Cornwall. Mr. Morse made a thousand pounds, and Mr.) inhabitants of different parts of the state—chiefly, if not 
Lyman Hall, a neighbor of Mr. Morse’s, made twelve! entirely, practical men, and accustomed to use (and per- 
hundred pounds last spring. We have samples of Mr.|\haps prejudiced in favor of) other plows. Yet, with 
Morse’s which are excellent. The whole lot would /entire unanimity, we concur in the opinion that the 
readily command ten cents per pound. The process of Centre Draft Plow is not surpassed by any plow 
manufacture has been much improved of late. Mr. M.| with which any of us are acquainted. The work per- 
now boils the sap in shallow pans, and it is “stirred off in’ formed by it is equal in excellence to any thing we have 
graining. But as we do not fully understand the business, ever seen, and performed with as little labor and fatigue 
we hope Mr. Morse or Mr. Hall will furnish an article || by both plowman and team, as it could, in our opinion, 
in relation to it. ‘possibly be done. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 


The quantity of sugar that might be produced from an) Perhaps nothing more than the above need be said, as 
acre properly planted with the sugar maple, has never, | it comprises in general terms all that we can say, oF 
perhaps, been ascertained; but we have nodoubt that at|\that itcan be desirable to say. However we will add: 

| This plow can be adjusted with the greatest nicety, 


least fifteen handred pounds might be easily obtained. 
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both as respects the depth of the furrow andthe width 
of furrow slice, with perfect facility and ease. 

We are quite sure that it runs very light and is of 
course easy for the team. But we did not make any 
trials with the dynamometer, and therefore are unable 
to make any comparative statement, between the draught 
of this plow and that of others. All we pretend to offer 
upon this point, is the result of our observation upon the 
apparent effort and fatigue of the team; a conclusion 
which can be relied on to some extent, though we ad- 
mit, far from being conclusive. We however would 
remark, by way of fortifying our opinion, that at the 
celebrated trial of plows, made at Worcester, a year Or 
two since, this plow bore off the premium of one hun-'! 
dred dollars, after a very severe competition with some! 
of the most celebrated plows. So far as the plowman | 
is concerned, we can with certainty assert, that severe) 
labor and strenuous effort on his part is almost entirely | 
done away. Even skill is comparatively useless in’ 
working with this plow. | 

This may seem a strong position to take; but in con- 
firmation of it we must state, that we saw furrow after! 
furrow plowed with great nicety, the hand of the 
plowman having been laid to the plow only to enter it 
at the commencement of the furrow. As to the style of 
work performed, we can only say, that some of the 
plows lap the furrow slice, (and they are those which 
we prefer,) and to which our report mainly refers, while 
another (the one to which the one hundred doilar pre- 
mium was awarded at Worcester,) turns the furrows flat. 

The workmanship of the plow is excellent, and 
we beg specially to commend the casting of the share 
from a composition which is much harder than ordinary 
cast iron, thus ensuring a great degree of durability to 
the plowshare. If to this it be added that the share is also 
constructed upon the self-sharpening principle, it can 
easily be conceived that the purchasers of these plows 
are ensured against the too frequent recurrence of the 
vexation that results from the rapid and often unerpected 
wear of the share. 

In conclusion, we would remark that this plow has 
obtained great celebrity, and has received and is daily 
receiving the cordial approbation of men whose opinion, 
have far greater weight than ours. We believe that is 
has lost none of its celebrity by the trial which we 
witnessed, for out of the numerous company presentt 
there was not one who did not seem to be both sur- 
prised and delighted with the performance of the plow. 

It may be asked how it comes that both this plow 
and the Worcester county plows, Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason’s, were condemned at the fair of the 
English Agricultural Society last year, Nor is it easy to 
answer the question, Prejudice, national prejudice may 
have had something to do with it. All we can say is, 
that some of the committee at least were practical men; 
we have reported only that which we saw. Moreover, 
there was present on the ground an English plowman, 
recently arrived, whose judgment was perfectly unbiased, 
who pronounced this equal to any English plow he had 
ever handled, and fully concurred with the committee in 
the opinion expressed by them. 

J. B. Nott, Albany Co. 

T. HiLLHousr, ‘ 

JoHN McVEAN, Monroe Co. 
C. HANNAM, Genesee Co. 
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PLOWING FOR WHEAT. | 





portion which had been thus covered with subsoil, yield- 
ed from twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre. In this 
case, the soil was light, and the subsoil somewhat clayey, 
and contained a small portion of carbonate of lime, effer- 
vescing slightly in acid; the operation rendered the 
soil stronger, firmer, and better adapted to the growth of 
wheat. Doubtless large portions of our country might 
be thus greatly, and perhaps permanertly improved, by 
the use of such manure, thus lying in immense quantities 
just beneath the surface. But there may be other sub- 
soils not only useless, but actually detrimental; hence 
the necessity of discrimination and care. 


PEAT AND POND MUD. 








In many localities, it is not practicable to obtain these 
enriching substances except at the driest seasons of the 
|year, when the water is evaporated which usually covers 
them. The vast quantities of them which abound in 
many parts of the country, especially of peat and swamp 
/muck, while the scant crops of the adjoining fields show 
‘how much their presence is needed, ought to stimulate 


|a greater number of our farmers to seize the present op- 
portunity to cart them upon their fields, 


| Many have been disappointed from the use of swamp 


muck or peat. Its results are much less striking than 
those of farm yard manure, not only because it possesses 


less inherent richness, but because it contains far less of 


soluble parts, and consequently imparts its strength more 
slowly to growing plants. ‘This quality however only 
makes it more enduring. Chemists have found that by 
decoction in water, vegetable mould loses a small por- 
tion of its weight by solution; but if the remaining in- 
soluble portion is exposed to air and moisture a few 
months, another part may be again dissolved. Thus, 
peat, muck, and all decayed vegetable fibre, becomes a 
slow, but lasting source of nourishment to plants, 

Disappointment also results from the want of thorough 
intermixture with the soil. If peat or muck is merely 
spread in masses upon the surface of the soil, and then 
plowed in, it rarely proves of much benefit, until, by 
severai years tillage, it becomes thoroughly intermixed. 
To prevent such failure, it should be very thoroughly and 
repeatedly harrowed, sd as to promote a thorough ad- 
mixture with the surface soil, before it is turned unie- 
by the plow. 

By such treatment as this, heavy soils may often be 
greatly improved, and rendered lighter and more free, 
as well as more fertile. 

But it is when shovelled out and dried, to be mixed 
with farm yard manure, as a recipient for its volatile or 
liquid parts, that peat or muck becomes pre-eminently 
valuable. We say dried because if it is already saturated 
with water, of which it will often take in five-sizths of 
its own weight, it cannot absorb the liquid portions of the 
manure. But if well dried before hand, that is, if these 
five-sixths of water are expelled, it will then absorb 
five-sixths of its weight in liquid manure, and it then 
becomes eminently fertilizing. The chief reason that 
the application of peat to barn-yards has not proved of 


greater value, is, that farmers have applied it when it 


was already filled with water, and consequently it could 
take in little of any thing else. 
When peat or muck is to be drawn to a distance, it is 


| obvious that a great saving would be made by shovelling 


it out under large coarse sheds, some months before 
drawing, that the water may be well evaporated, and so 


||obviate the necessity of drawing several tons of water to 


But few farmers are willing to undertake the purchase || every ton of peat. 


and use ofthe subsoil plow, but all may adopt the prac-|| 


Pond mud is sometimes a highly fertilizing substance. 





tice of deep plowing by the ordinary method, In many||Where the materials which streams deposit, consist of 
parts of the country, the soil may be much improved in ‘road-washings, or the drainings of farm yards or of ma- 
its wheat-raising qualities, by throwing up and mixing) /nured fields, they constitute frequently a compost of the 
with the surface, a small portion of the subsoil. Insome||richest kind. The same remark will apply to stagnant 
instances this has been attended with strikingly success-|'ponds which have been much frequented by animals, 
ful effects. In others, where the subsoil has been thrown |and which have become dry. In the latter part of sum- 
on the surface, the increase in the growth of wheat has |! mer and early in autumn, these valuable materials may 
been almost incredible. A neighbor scattered the earth||be easily carted out on the adjacent lands, and they form 
taken from a ditch over the surface for many feet on|!one of the bestand most suitable manures for wheat, 
each side, Afierwards when the crop of wheat averaged || being free from the objections which exist in cases of 
on the rest of the field scarcely five bushels per acre, the||unfermented or long farm-yard manure. 
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SHELTER FOR SHEEP. 





Every one has perhaps heard of the man whose roof 
remained unrepaired to the perpetual detriment of al! 
dry articles and sound lungs within doors,—because when 
it rained he could not repair it, and when the weather 
was fair he did not need the repair. For a similar rea- 


son, many flocks of sheep pass year after year, unpro-|| 





tected because shelters are not needed in summer, and 
cannot be made in the depth of winter. ‘To induce their! 
owners to adopt an improvement, and provide, in time,| 
suitable shelter for their flocks, we wish to siate a few) 
facts in the case. 

Lewis A. Morell, of Tompkins county, N. Y., before 
he had provided shelter for his flock ot Saxon sheep, 
1200 in number, lost from 70 to 100, during winter, and} 
once lost 150. For the four successive years after pro-| 
tection, the average number wintered being 1,800, the| 
average yearly Joss amounted to only 31, being less than 

} per cent. 
J. W. Childers, of the English Agricultural Society, 





LECTURES on THE CHEMISTRY or VEGETATION, 





We have been exceedingly interested in reading the 
reported sketches of Dr. Playfair’s lectures on this sub- 
ject, lately published in our foreign exchange papers. 
We have, however,only room for a brief notice of the 
most interesting portions. The point to which he first 





called particular attention, was the great care displayed 
‘by nature in the introduction and protection of seeds. 
\Some were surrounded with a hard scaly armour of flint 
‘as in the seeds of corn; some have thick coats, such as 
‘beans and peas: Others are protected by hard shells, and 
placed in the midst of a pulpy, fleshy covering, destined 
‘as manure for the seed, such as the peach. In all, the 
\greatest care was taken to protect the seed from injury 
‘until the period of germination. Three parts were dis- 
tinguished in all seeds; Ist, the cotyledon, which forms 
‘much the largest portion of the kernel, and which is in 
fact the magazine of food for the young plant; 2nd, the 
plumule, plume or gemmule, which is the young embryo 
‘that is afterwards to become the stem of the plant; 3rii, 





brought his sheep to shelter about Christmas, and found! the radicle, or part which is to become the roots. [n 
before two days that they did not eat so much as when |(he common garden bean the cotyledon is divided inio 
exposed, by the proportion of five to three. When in||two portions called lobes; the plumule or embryo stem 
the field, his flock required fifty baskets full of tarneps ajis the smail white point observed at the upper part of the 
day; but when sheltered they needed only thirty a day.|/divistons or lobes, and the radicle is the curved white 
** Yet such great progress,” said he, “did they make, | cone which is found at the base. The most frequent 
that you would have thought they had been eating fifty) form in seeds was two cotyledons; but in other sees, 
baskets a day, when shut up, and only thirty when in the for example the grasses, in which the food is only in one 
field.” In another experiment, which was accompanied |cotyledon, and in other seeds, there were compartments 
by accurate weighing and measuring, where turneps and || for the primary food. Consequently, botanists divided 
oil-cake were given as food, the quantity of turneps di-| plants into two great divisions; those having the food of 
minished ina few weeks nearly one quarter, and the, the embryo stored in one magazine—the monocty ledo- 
oil-cake diminished about one-third; while the increase || nous plant; and those having two or more compartments 
of weight resulting from shelter was more than one-||—the dicotyledonous or polycotyledonous plants. These 
third. The Editor of the English Agricultural Gazette, || (wo plants possess capital differences. As soon as those 
inferred from actual experiments, performed by himself, essential parts of a seed, the plumule, radicle, and eoty- 
that twice as many sheep might be kept ina fatting con-||ledon, are formed, it loses all activity, and life apparen‘ly 
dition on the same quantity of food under perfect shel-|;/becomes suspended, until called forth for the purpose of 
ter, as under entire exposure, [f these results were |re-production. Uniler favorble circumstances, seeds may 
obtained in the mild clima'e of England, what may not,/be kept for a very long time in this inactive state. He 
be expected in our severe winters ? had himself seen, in Mr. Miles’ garden, at Bristol, wheat 


L. A. Morell is satisfied that at least one ton of hay to) g'OWing, the seeds of which had been found ina muniniy ; 
the hundred sheep is saved by protection every winter. 


Pliny states a case where he had known wheat to grow 


“ Of oats, which [ fed liberally before protection, the after 100 years; and Home mentions an instance in which 
rye grew after 149 years. Coffee beans are the seeds 


amount saved is equivalent to 500 bushels each year, and i 2 . Milas x 

yet my sheep have been in finer order than when they were | Which most easily lose their suspended vitality 3 for they 
grained; showing, notwithstanding the virtue of grain, | Tefuse to grow, unless planted immediately after being 
that there is more virtue ia warm shelter... The same ‘ken from the bush. But expose a seed to the com- 
successful manager has also found that the aggregate in. | bined influence of light, air and moisture, and the sis- 
crease in four clips of wool from his flock, resulting Pended vitality becomes active. The embryo plant 
from protection, amounte:'! to 125 Ibs.; and that the ‘feeds upon the nutriment in the cotyledon; the radicle 


increased number of lambs exceeded one hundred a vear. Protrudes from the seed, descends into the ground, an 


: ; forms roots; the little plumule ascends, and forms a stem. 
In view of these facts, we wish every farmer to make 


sestetent th “et gf or gg Pagar and the cotyledon shrivels up and disappears. The {it- 
: — oe vow Sn us saved tle plant now feeds itself from the air and the soil, and 


every winter i se j i is sheep, the) ’ . . . 
peed of life _ “ee — _— vd ™ = op, se ‘grows apace. ‘The stem increases in height and throws 
S ©; Increase Of WOO!, and te increas€ 1 | out branches, and leaves, and the roots diverge in se2:c' 


the number of his flock. ‘lof food. It was long a question of dispute to what force 


Tf it will cost one dollar per head, to winter sheep by the form of a tree was owing. Some philosophers sai: 


the ordinary way, then to winter 1000 would cost $1,000. the roots descended into the earth, because they love! 
One third of this saved would be...........+.... $333) moisture, and the stem ascended because it love the 
The difference in loss by wintering, according toL. vair. But Detrochet showed this was not the case: 
A. Morell, would be about 50 sheep, which at for he took a box and bored holes in the bottom of it. 
$2 each, would amount (0... .ccccccccsccsvcce placing beans over each hole, and some moist earth on top 
Putting the increased value of his sheep, by in- of the bean. The roots should have grown up in ‘he 
crease of weight, at one tenth the value of the | moist earth and the stems downward into the air, if ia! 


lock, eee ee 200 | opinion had been correct. But this is not the case; for 
Increase in the fleece, say 160 Ibs.,,....0...000-. 60) the radicles went downwards into the air, and the s‘erms 
Increase in lambs, say 60,......seseeesseeeeeees 90 | ascended into the earth; and in a short time they shrive!- 
‘led away and died. Be the force, then, what it mav, 

$743 | roots have a natural tendency to descend, and the stems 

equal the total saving every year, by the use of suitable |!to ascend. That this has some intimate connection with 





shelter, ata very moderate estimate, and which would 
abundantly pay for suitable sheds, if they required erect- 
ing every year, 

Now is the time of year to make preparation, to pre- 
vent the disastrous results, which must always attend ex- 
posure through our long, stormy, and freezing winters. 
For directions in the construction of sheep sheds, see the 
Cultivator, vol 7, p. 15. 





gravitation, Knight has shown by his beautiful experi- 
‘ment. Mr. Knight arranged wheels driven by water, in 
such a way that he could either drive them horizontally 
‘or vertically, and regulate their speed. He then planted 
\beans on the rim of the wheel, in conditions favorable to 
igrowth, and then set his wheels in motion. The effect 
lof this was, that, when the wheel attained a certain de- 
lgree of speed, which, in the case of the wheel in ques- 
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tion, was two hundred and fifty rotations in a minute, a 
new force came into Operation—the centrifugal force— 
and overcame that of gravitation. ‘The roots, instead of 
descending, obeyed this new force, growing outwards, 
forming in fact, prolongations of the radii of the wheel; 
while the stems took the opposite direction, until they 
came in contact with the axis. But when the whee! 
revolved less rapidly, so that the force of gravitation 
was not overcome but merely modified, the radicles point- 
ed downwards, about ten degrees from the horizon, and 
the plumules pointed upwards at the same angle, and the 
inclination was greater or less, according as the wheel 
revolved more or less rapidly. By this capital experi- 
ment, Mr. Knight proved that the descent of the roots 
into the soil, is essentially connected with gravitation. 
Botanists then considered that the lateral branches were 
due to the same cause; their natural tendency being to 
proceed upwards, but gravitation pulling them down- 
wards. ‘lo a certain degree only, is this correct. Par- 
asites lo not obey the law of the earth’s attraction; for 
they always grow at right angles to the plant to which 
they are atlached, whether that be upwards, downwards, 
or laterally. Now, branches given off from the stem 
may be considered parasites, which would grow at right 
angles from the stem horizontally; but they were also 
influenced by the upward direction, so that they grow 
upwards and outwards, and to a certain extent also by 
attraction, so that their direction is varied. The direc- 
tions of the stem and leaves, in fact all the green parts, 
are much influenced by light, which is therefore one} 
great cause of their upward direction, as shown even in 
the case of a root; when its tip becomes green it grows 
upwards like a branch; and a stem, put under the ground 
away from light, grows downwards like a root. Similar 
love for light is seen inthe leaf; the upper part of a leaf 
is deeper green than the lower surface, and bends up- 
wards to the sky; while the latter is directed to the earth. 
In some cases, both the upper and under surfaces of the} 
leaf are equally green, and then its edges point to the! 
sky. This was strikingly seen in the plant called bent; 
grass. It had its rough or unpolished side upwards, and 
its beautiful smooth green side downwards, and it twist- 
ed up its leaves to the sun so that the polished side, 
should turn upwards to the light. 


The first point in the growth of plants is the germina- 
tion of the seed, the cotyledon of which contains a stored- 
up nutriment for the embryo—consisting of some mine- 
ral matter, with starch, gum, cheese, and fatty oils;/ 
although in some seeds, as in the anise and cummin, the, 
fixed fat is substituted by a volatile oil. The analysis of | 
Boussingault gave 27 per cent. of cheese in peas; his 
(Dr. Playfair’s) own gave 29 per cent.; the two varie- 
ties obviously differing. ‘The analysis of the French 
chemists gave 10 per cent. of this cheesing matter in vats; 
those made by the lecturer himself, yield between 11 
and 12per cent. ‘Thevily matters also vary: some seeds, 
as that of the colewort, contain 40 per cent of oil; while 
that of wheat does not contain one per cent. It would 
be seen ‘hen, that in order that a seed should germinate, 
the concurrence of a proper temperature of moisture and 
of air was absolutely essential. Formerly, physiologists 
believed that light was injurious to germination; this 
error originating in the fact, that seeds germinate best at 
a certain distance beneath the surface of the ground. 
But Saussure showed that the apparently injurious effect 
of light was owing to the drying of the seed when too 
near the surface. He took two seeds, placed one of them 
in an opaque, the other in a transparent glass; walering 
them both alike; and he found that the seeds in the 
transparent glass germinated first. When seeds are 
placed under a jar of air, and properly supplied with 
water, the radicles and thestem soon appear. Supposing 
that there is no alteration in temperature or in conditions, 
Saussure, in his first experiments, found that the bulk of 
the air remained unchanged, although a quantity of the 
oxygen had been abstracted, and replaced by carbonic 
acid. This led Saussure to believe, that the first act of 
germination was simply the extraction of carbon by 
means of oxygen. Oxygen is quite essential to germi- 
nation, which cannot be made to take place in any gas 
not mixed with this element. But what is very curious, | 








carbonic acid gas, which is the primary food of plants 


is positively injurious to germination. In fact, germi- 
nation proceeds more rapidly, if fragments of lime are 
placed along with the seeds to absorb the carbonic acid. 
Saussure was not quile correct in his first experiments; 
for, on inspecting them with minute accuracy, he found 
that some plants actually did increase the bulk of the air, 
while others diminished the bu'k. ‘To Boussingault 
belongs the honor of having explained this phenomena, 
That distinguished philosopher, during the last year, 
had made some excellent experiments on germination. 
He analysed some seeds before germimation, and set 
others to germinate. When the plumule and radicle be- 
gan to appear, he analysed them again, and so on until 
the stems and the leaves were distinctly formed. The 
results of his experiments were, as Saussure hail per- 
ceived, that there is a quantity of carbon abstracted by 
oxygen; but the loss of weight is greater than can be 
accounted for by the carbon removed. Some of the 
oxygen in the seed has also disappeared, so that it was 
obvious that part of the carbon had become burned at 
the expense of the oxygen existing in the seed itself; 
and this circumstance completely accounts for the altera- 
tion in the volume of air observed by Saussure. But, 
after all, this is only the ultimate view of the process; 
for there can be little doubt, that the operations in pro- 
gress are much more complex than the immediate ex- 
traction of carbon. If seeds in the act of germination be 
put upon blue litmus paper, the blue color becomes 
changed into a red, showing distinctly that an acid is 
produced during the act. Becquenel thought this was 
acetic acid; but Boussingault suggests with much more 
plausibility, that it is the acid obtained from milk—the 
lactic acid. Be that as it may, the formation of the acid 
indicates that there are intermediate steps in germination; 
respecting which the chemist is entirely ignorant. When 
the seeds are examined after the first act of germination, 
the process is very difficult to follow. The act of ger- 
mination still progresses; but the act of vegetation does 
so too, and both are in antagonism. Germination ab- 
stracts carbon from the seed; vegetation adds carbon by 
drawing it from the atmosphere, in the form of carbonic 
acid. One thing, however, is certain, from Boussin- 
gault’s analysis, that ammonia now disappears from the 
seed. ‘These were merely indications how to proceed 
in our investigations, in order to develope this most 
interesting act of passive into active life. At present our 
information might be considered almost nil; but the 
recent researches are full of hope; and if carried on 
with the united care of the physiologists and the chemist, 
will doubtless lead us nearer to truth, The uncertainty 
as to the nutrition of the embryo, ends with the develop- 
ment of the leaves; the young plant has been ushered 
into being, and we can now clearly follow its course to 


‘maturity. In conclusion, he would draw attention to 


this singular first act of life. ‘The physical function of 
animals was to expire carbonic acid; that of plants to 
expire Oxygen. But the first act of the embryo was 
to assume this high function of animals, Reason on 
this as we might, there was some curious mystery to 
develope in the extraordinary relations of life. The 
first act of vegetable existence was one possessed by the 
most elevated of animals; but then again it assimilated 
itself to similar functions in the lowest order of vegeta- 
bles. ‘The fungi do the same; they do not live on the 
air, but on decaying substances, and breathe out carbonic 
acid. Was the first act of vegetation a Jofiy or low act 
of life? Ifthe exhalation of oxygen from plants were 
one ofthe most important purposes of their life (as it 
doubtless was,) how came it that the lowest order of ani- 
mals, the animalcules. also possess this function? These 
were strange anomalies, which however inexplicable at 
present, philosophers should not reiax in their endeavors 
to penetrate. In fact, as he proceeded he thought he 
should be able to trace out, in this apparent contradic- 
tion, the most beautiful harmony and most exquisite de 
sign of means to end—a harmony and design which 
make us only the more regret that our own ignorance 
and want of power prevent us giving to them at present 
a more intimate comprehension. 
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INQUIRIES. 


ARTICHOKES, &c.—G. A. F. (Spartanburg Dist., S. C.) 
Clover hay, corn fodder, or straw, would do well to feed 
with artichokes. Some kind of dry food is required to 
counteract the laxative tendency of the roots. The tops 
make quite good fodder cut and dried before being in- 
jured by frost. A mode of planting which appears to 
do well is, to plant in drills three to four feet apart and 
ten to twelve inches in the row. We should hardly think 
any crop would grow to good advantage on the same 
ground with the artichokes, 

Tosacco.—J, P. (New-York.) An able article on 
the subject to which your inquiries are directed, will be 
found in our last volume, page 89, 

WALLS OF COBBLE STONES.—*‘ A Subscriber,” living 
in a section where this material is extremely plenty, 
wishes to know in what manner it could be best made 
into a permanent wall—what would be the necessary 
cost per rod, &c. The information will be thankfully 
received from any who is acquainted with the subject. 

SHEPHERD’s DoGs.—Any person having this breed of 
dogs to dispose of, may find purchasers by giving us no- 
tice to that effect, with the price. 





VEGETABLES FOR SEED. 








Early sown beets, carrots, turneps, parsnips, &c., are | 


CATTLE SHOWS THIS YEAR, 


New-York State, at Utica, Sept. 16, 17, 18—Dutchess 
County at Poughkeepsie, Oct. 1—Montgomery County, 
at Canajoharie, Oct. 5—Madison County, at Hamilton, 
Oct. 1, 2—Otsego County, at Cooperstown, Oct. 1, 2~ 
Oneida County, at Rome, Sept. 9, 10—Greene County, at 
Cairo, Sept. 24, 25. 

Hartford, Ct., Oct. 1, 2, 3—New-Haven, Oct. 1, 2. 

Hampden, Mass., at Springfield, Oct. 8, 9. 








FAMILY ALMANAC. 





Mr. Eprror—In addition to the notice in Cultivator 
of last mo., (p. 225,) offering premiums for the best 
mode of keeping accounts, &c., the writer further states 
that he wishes to give in the forthcoming Family Alma- 
nac, as complete a listof the Agricultural, Religious, and 
| Scientific periodicals of the U. S. as possible. Publish- 
ers of such are therefore requested to forward one or 
'more of their nos. to the undersigned by Ist September. 

It is intended to publish in this work, a table of dis- 
tances, freights, and fares, on all the great thoroughfares 
of the country, by steam, rail, and stage; as accurate and 
extensive as practicable. Correct and definite informa- 
ition in furtherance of this object, will be thankfully re- 
‘ceived, especially from the “ great west,” 

The above work being adapted to, and circulating in 








not thought so good for seed as those which are soWN || a}} parts of the country, will, it is believed, afford a 
later, because the advanced ripeness of the vegetable proper medium for advertisements and circulars of gene- 
tends to decay, and from the defect of the roots, the seed-||raj interest. Such will be inserted at the close of the 
shoots are less vigorous than when the plant is allowed | work, on the same terms as charged in the Cultivator— 
less growth the first year. It is therefore recommended $1, for 100 words. Address, (post paid), A. F. W., 
that such of those vegetables as are intended for seed, Washington, D. C. 

should not be sown till June. The roots will then keep | _— 

perfectly sound through the winter, and will throw up| SCRAPS, 


Vigorous sprouts in the spring which will bear good | : 
6 P — S Condensed from various Exchange Papers. 


| 
seed. i| 
It has been said that unripe potatoes are also best for | SoaAP SUDS AS MANURE,—A writer in the London 
seed. We have never tested this by experiment, but it) Gardener’s Journal, says he found the suds from a tank, 
is not unlikely that they may partake somewhat of the ‘when applied to hyacinths in pots, to produce extraordi- 
same qualities as the vegetables above mentioned, and) nary etfects,—more so than the application of Potter’s 
that the green or unripe ones might sprout and grow the liquid guano. They also produced very satisfactory 
most vigorously. | results when applied to strawberries and French beans. 
| Circumstances, however, may render it eminently suc- 
cessful only in peculiar cases. 
| CARROTS FOR HORSES.—The proprietor of an exten- 
The Hon. Zapoc Prartr has presented to the Greene sive livery stable feeds his horses on carrots with oats, 
County Agricultural Society the sum of $250, “to be!!and considers a peck of carrots and a peck of oats as 
distributed,” in the language of the donor, “ along with! better for a horse than half a bushel of oats alone. 








DONATION IN AID OF AGRICULTURE. 





their other funds, in suitable premiums, at such time and | 
in such manner as the society may judge most advan-|| 
tageous to the cause of domestic industry.” It, is, how- | 
ever, suggested that a liberal portion of the premiums || 


might be advantageously bestowed for encouraging at- || 


tention to the breeds of cattle and horses best suited to|| 
that highland region, and for exciting emulation in the || 
making of butter and cheese. Mr. Pratt also further re-|| 


To GET RID OF LOGS, on new lands, and make use of 
them for manure, some persons pursue the following 
course: Plow a deep furrow alongside the log, and 
deepen it by two or three successive furrows, and roll 
the log in, covering it with one or two more furrows. It 


| completely rots ina very few years, and is then gradually 


mixed with soil by subsequent cultivation. 
Eecs.—A moderate computation would place the 


marks : 
« Without wishing to obtrude my opinions on men||®Umber of eggs, consumed annually in the United States, 


more familiar with the subject, I would also respectfully |/@¢cording to Commissioner Ellsworth, at 1,400,000,000 ; 


suggest that the premium list be arranged so as to excite || Which at an average of 6 cents a dozen, would amount 


more attention to the improvement of our native breed || £0 $7,000,000. 
of cattle and horses as probably calculated to weather|| 0 FRIGHTEN Crows.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
our climate better than some of the imported cattle, |0n Cultivator, says nothing is better than to place a few 
Though I would not be understood as underrating the |¢™Pty barrels in different parts of the field—that the 
very valuable qualities developed by careful experienced |;CTWS are afraid of nothing in plain view, but the fear 
culture in the management of live stock, as well as of ||0f an ambscade is sufficient to keep them away. ‘As to 
the soil.” placing effigies ina field for the above purpose, it is 
On the reception of the above donation, resolutions ||}°%ly an insult to their common sense; it was but yester- 
expressive of the thanks of the society were unani- day I saw one of those black-coated gentlemen, perched 
mously passed, and «the Executive Committee also re- on a limb of atree to which one of these pretended scare- 
solved, that in arranging the premium list for the next) CTOWS was suspended making the most ridiculous caw- 
annual fair, premium would be given as far as it could||!"8$ Imginable, either atthe image or its maker, most 


consistently be done, in accordance with the suggestions|/ Probably the latter.” 
of the letter accompanying the donation.” | PRODUCTIVE APPLE TREE.—The Boston Cultivator 


— says, a tree on the farm of Morris Eames, Dover, Mass., 


EARLY ProGENy.—The Buckeye Eagle, (Marion, O.) 





says a Durham heifer belonging to J. S. Copeland, of 
that place, aged only 15 months and 26 days, gave birth, | 
on the 13th ult,éo a well grown, living calf! Both) 
mother and calf were doing well. | 


grafted in 1835, produced 7 barrels in 1838; 11 barrels 
jin 1840; and 14 barrels in 1842, Nearly all the small 
limbs were grafied, two hands being a day and a half in 
—- it. By this means, the top was speedily and 
entirely changed. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


New-York, July 23, 1845. 


| LINNZEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Late Prince's, Flushing, L. I., near New-York. 


COTTON.—Ten to twelve thousand bales were destroyed by the {ie new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nursery, 


great fire in New-York of 19th ult. Prices 73a73. 
BU'TTER.—-Goshenu Orange County, 14al7—Western, 10 a 12. 
CHEESE—new, 5546. 
FLOUR—Genesee, $4.3745—Ohio and Michigan, $4a$4.31} 
GRAIN—Wheat, dull—Rye, 65—Corn 49a50c. 
HEMP—Dew rotted, per ton, 868a%70—water rotted, $90a$110. 
HOPsS—per |b. 13al4 cents. 
HAMS—Pickled, per lb. 6a6}—smoked, Sa8}. 


late of WILLIAM PRINCE deceased, and exclusively designated 
by the above ttle for nearly fifty years, offer for sale, at reduced 
|prices, amore extensive vaniety of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, Suruss, VINEs, PLants, &c., than can be found im any 
| Nurse ry in the United States, and the genuineness of which may 
| be depended upon; and they will unr: mitti nely endeavor to merit 
|| the ConFIDENCE and PaTKONAGE of the Publi » by INTEGRITY and 
| LIBERALITY in dealing, and MopERATON ine vote Be s 





BEE F—City Mass. $9. 50a89 . 75—Tierce beef, suitable for ship- || Descriptive Catalogues, with directions tor planting and culture, 


ping to England, scarce and Wanted. 
L ARD—(good) Sas} 
PORK—Per bbl. mess $12a$13—prime, $9.37}a$9.81. 


TOBACCO—Keuntucky, per lb. 3 cents—Connecticut seed leaf, | 


8a10. 
WOOL—We give Eoston prices according to the New-England 
Farmer of July 16 


Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb....... $0 .40a0.42 
American ful! blood fleeces,.......... ionenes 37a0 .38 
three-fourths blood fleeces,........ 30a0 . 36 
6 half blood eee 32a0 . 33 
™ one-fourth blood and common,.... 30a0 .31 





FARM FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale the farm upon which he now re- 
sides, situate in the village of Auburn, in the county of Cayu- 
ga, and contaming 100} acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of the western turnpike, (now 
Genesee-st., Auburn,) and is well known as liaving been the resi- 
dence of Hon. Nathaniel Garrow, deceased, for many years. 

The buildings, fences and other erections thereon, are ample and_| 
in good repair; the soil will vie with that of any other farm in 
Western New-York, for fertility, variety and ewrliness of vegeta-|| 
tion. Great attention has been prrid as Well by the former as also! 
by the present owner, to the selection and cultivation of choice 
fruit, and there is now upon the farm, in full bearing, a great abun-| 


dance of the best varieties of apples, pears, cherries, peaches, I] 


grapes, &c. &c. The farm is well watered, durable springs, which } 
give a never failing and ample supply. 


jfurnished gratis on ap plic ation to the New Proprietors, by mail, post 
| paid, and Orders promptly executed. WINTER & to, 
Flushing. L. I, August 1. 1845.—2t* Proprietors. 


TO EXECUTORS ADMINISTRATORS AND 
GUARDIANS. 


New and Important Law Book Just Published. 


‘T HE “ Executor’s, Administrator's and Guardian's Guide.’ con- 
taining a summary of the Laws of New-York, regulati ug the 
appoiutment, powers, duties, rights, and obligat ons ot Executors, 
Administrators, and Guardians, with general directions ap pertaining 
thereto, to which is added an Appendix, containing muny of the 
practical forms necessary to be used by them in the transuction of 
|the business relating to their several trusts, &c., by Davip Wricut, 
Esq., Counsellor at Law. 

Published and for sale wholesale and retail, by 

J.C. DERBY & Co., 
Law Booksellers, 107 Gen. St. 

Price $1,50. Auburn, N. Y. 

N. B Persons at a distance, wishing a copy or more of the above 
ijnew and valuable work, can have them sent by Express, free of 
||expen se, (upon remitting the amount by the same way) to the differ- 
|}ent Depots on the line of Rail-Road, as we are the E Xpress Agents 
jof _Livings ton & Wells, at Auburn. 

| {o> Agricultural Books of all kinds kept constantly for sale by 
\| _ August i—It 5. ¢ DE RE Y& Co. 


DR. VAN BU REN S RHEU M A’ lic E M BROCA'TION, 
RHEU MATISM ANNIHILATED, 











The location is believed to be as desirable as that of any other pur proprietor of the Rheumatic Embrocation, comes before the 


farm in the state, as well for farming purposes as also for the resi- 
dence of the gentleman or a man of business, beg withing @ few 
mimitites walk from the Rail Road Depot, and within a few tods of 
the Female Seminary. 

A credit will be given, if desired, for a large portion of the pur- 


chase money, for a term of years upon payment of interest alnual- | 


ly. Inquiries may be made of the subseriber upon the premises, of 


Lutuer Tucker, Esq., Editor Cultivator, Albany, or of Davin | 


WricutT, Esq. Auburn. 
Auburn, N. Y.. July 14, 1845.- 


A LAKE FARM FOR SALE. 


JOHN REMER 





HE subscriber offers for sale the Farm owned by Hon. JEDEDTAH | 


MorGAN at the time of his death, situate on the east side of, 
and adjoining, the Cayuga Lake, about two miles south of the village 
of Aurora, in the town of Ledyard, (formerly Scipio.) containing 
about 300 acres, with a good porportion ot Timber Land, on whch | 
the oak and hickory predominate. The road leading trom Auburiu! 


to Ithaca, via Aurora, passes through the Farm, dividing it into two || 


nearly equal parts. 

The land is of an excellent quality, as well for wheat and othe | 
grain as also for grass. 

The situation and location is believed to be as eligible, and to 
combine as may advantages, as any other farm in the county. The 
first point of land which makes into the Cayuga Lake, above the| 
village of Aurora, is a pi.rtof the farm. 

A large proportion of the purchase money can remain, secured by | 
bond and mortgage, upon annual interest. rit person wishing to 
view the farm, can do so by applying to C. ©. WHITE, the ten- 
ant upon the premises. The whole will be ae { together, or in par- 
cels. to suit purchasers. Letters of inquiry addressed to the sub-|| 
ecriber, post paid, will be promptly answered. 

DAVID WRIGHT, 
Trustee of the Estate of Jed’h Morgan, dec’d. 
Auburn, m, duly 14, 1345.—Angust 1—3t. 


FA RM F OR § SALE 


HE subscribers will offer for sale at Public Auction, on Thurs- 
day, the 2ist day of Angust next, at 12 eclock M., on the premi- 
ses, that valuable farm in the town of Bethieh em, formerly the resi- 





public with increased confidence inthe healing virtues of his 
jremedy ; for since he first offered it to the public, it has been tried in 
‘the worst possible, and most aggravated cases, over which it has 
|;completely triumplied; in some mstances, indeed where the patient 
had been given up by the attending physician as incurable; and in 
many cases Where all the remedies placed before the Public for the 
leure of rheumatism, had been faithtully used, without the least ef- 
fect; thus proving its transcendent superiority. It will allay the 
|ipain and sureness, (sometimes ni afew minutes,) and reduce the 
swelling in aimuech shorter ume than can possibly be effected by 


~ |}any other means ; in fact, will relieve when all others fuil; nor can 


injury result trom exposure alter its application. The patient will 
also be less liable to another attack after being cured by this reme- 
jdy, than by other appliances ; as it Cannot eflect the constituuon in 
|| the slightest degree, nor impair the parts immediate ly involved; but 
ion the contrary, will restore them to their original healthy condition 
land usefulness. One of the most important advantages this possesses 
jover all other remedies is,that Where it is properly applied.no contrae- 
jtion of the tendons Can possibly ensue ; and where contraction does 
jexist, will effectually remove it; thus preventing any distortion of the 
jextremities, and the patient from becoming a cripple for life, as is 
jthe case in thousands of stances, Where other modes of treatment 
|| are adopted. ‘The proprietor has received from various parts of the 
U nited States, and is receiving almost daily, the most flatte ring tes- 
jtimony to the ¢ urative powers of his Rheumatic Embrocation ; and 
ihe feels now more justified than ever in asserting. that it is a never 
| failing cure, in all the various forms of Rheumatism, Chronic or In- 
| flammatory, and in all c omplaints of an analogous character, such as 
‘contracted tendous, stiff or weak joints and back, sprains, bruises &¢.. 
| when faithfully and perseveringly employed. He cannot occupy the 
|necessary space in an advertisement, or he would place before the 
|| publie, the documentary evidence of the truth of his assertion. But 
| though he cannot do this, he is willing at any time, to show them to 
all who may call upon him at his principal office, No. 56 Sand-st., 
| Brooklyn, Long-Island, N. Y. 
|! Agents solicited from all parts of the United States and the Cana- 
idas. and dealt with on favorable terms. Price $1 per bottle. 
M. VAN BUREN, Sole Proprietor. 
| Wholesale Agents, OLCOTT, McKESSON & Co., 127 Maiden 
|| Lane, New York. Augnst 1—1t# 


| FOR SALE. 


| 
1| 








dence of John TH. Burlians deceased, 3} miles south from the city |! 


of Albany, and one mile from the river; containing about 104 acres 


of land, some 380 acres of which is nuenn with wood; a good 


orchard of about 100 bearing apple trees; the dwelling house. barn ||- 
S ; 


and other buildings im good order 


i 
Said farm has a never tai ling. stream ranning through it, and an) 


excellent well affording an abundant supply of water at all times. 
Persons desirous of purchasing, will call on the subseriber., H. H. 
Burhans. on the premises, who will show them the superior qualities 
and location of the place 
Also, a quantity of household furniture, and farming utensils will 
be sold. Terms made known at the sale. 
H. HW. BURHANS, hc 
PG. TEN ENCK, } ASisnees 
Bethlehem, July 22, 1845.—1t* 


HE farm of Ropert Wuire, Jun., Shrewsbury, N. J., highly 
{| - improved, and in the immediate vicinity of excellent marl. See 
y. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 

_July 1—2* 


| SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE. 


oO! R Spring supply of seeds is now ready, and we shali he happy te 
receive orders tor Pie ld or Gardeti Seeds, of eve ry eescrption, 
Black Sea, Italian and Siberien Spring Wheat, Barley, Peas, Clover 
Seed, Timothy Seed, Seed Corp, Shaker at fother Garden seeds, &e. 


1\ Also, a full assortment of farming teols selected from the best manu 
\| facturers in the country. Hoes, Seythes, Porks, &e. cheap by the do- 
|| zen Eb. COM: TOCK, 


i} Rome. Oneida county, Mareh 1, 1845 
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'! which it has late ly undergone, it is believed, 
||implement for its destined purpose, as can be desired. 


|} , 
46 For sale in this city 


MR. DOWNING’S NEW WORK. 


ILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadwa;, New-York, have just 

published ** The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, or, the 
Culture, Propagation and Management, in the Garden and Orchard, 
of Fruit Trees generally ; with Descriptions of all the Finest Varie- 
ties of Fruit, native or foreign, cultivated in the gardens of this coun- 
try. Illustrated with numerous engravings and outlines of fruit. By 
A. J. Downing. 1 vol. 12 mo., (and also 8 vo. )”’ 

This is the most complete work ever published on the subject, and 
| will, it is hoped, supply adesideratum long felt by amateurs and 
cultivators. July ote 
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HOVEY’S STRAW CUTTER. 


HIS machine has received the highest premiums of the Agricul- 

tural Societies of Massachusetts and New-York, and has given 
the most entire satisfaction wherever known. Some improvements 
render it as perfect an 
There are six 
\different sizes—the prices of Which, range from $12 to $35. The 
| two largest sizes are suited to the application of horse-power, &¢e 
Inquire at the office of ‘“‘ THE CULTIVA- 
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r ADVERTISEMENTS mensted in the Cultivator, at $1,00 
a oe words for each insertion. 





lseason nearly or quite an average of two tons of hay to the acre. 
The two lots are suitable either for one farm or two farms, but will 
be sold together or separately, to suit purchasers. The natural po- 
sition, as wellas the soil of both lots is good, and cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. Every thing considered, a more desirable situation 
could scarcely be found in this vicinity. 

For particulars, inquire at this office, or of JOHN McCARDELL, 
corner of Nassau and Pine-streets, New-York. 

July 1—3t. 





DR. FEUCHTWANGER’S SCOLICOTOXICON. 


i TS, Mice, Cockroaches, Flies, Bed Bugs, Ants, Moths, &e.— 

The following certificates out of thousands, may give the pub- 
lie an idea of the usefulness of the various preparations, viz : 

The room in the building 70 Wall street was badly infested with 
Cockroaches, and one application entirely dispersed them. 

Signed, CHS. MOUNT. 

I have used Dr. F.’s preparation to exterminate Rats and Mice, 
and have seth succeeded in clearing them from house and 
yard after the first trial. Signed, JOSEPH GRAHAM. 

Dr. Feuchtwanger’s Fly Paper has been used by me with great 
success, and near one quart of slain flies has been collected out of 
curiosity in four days. Signed, A.C. VAN SCHOONHOVEN. 

The bed bugs have been cleared out from my store, 211 Hudson- 
st., effectually. Signed, JOHN SOLOMONS. 

The yard in the rear of the Courier & Enquirer office has been 
for years infestsd by rats, and one application has destroyed them. 

The subscriber feels perfectly assured that he is in all instances 
capable of clearing fields, barns, plantations, granaries. houses, &c., 
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CENTRE DRAve PLOWS. 


99 


PROUTY & Co., Nos. 19, 20, & 22, North Market-st. Boston, 

e manufacture and keep for ng a large assortment of the most 
improved Implements of Agriculture, including their celebrated 
CENTRE DRAFT Piows, Cultivators. Harrows, Straw-Cutters, Seed 
‘Sowers, Vegetable Cutters, Corn-Mills, Ox-Yokes, &e. &e. For 





from every species of Vermin, Rats, the large Ants, Weavels, Mice,|!the character of their plows, they have only to refer to those who 


Cockroaches &e., and believes to say with confidence, 
and can warrant all his various preparations. 

He solicits orders from the country, and promises no person shal] 
he dissatisfied ; in short, he can assure his frien‘!s that he is perform- 
ing wonders with his Fly Paper, and Rat and Cockroach Poison. 
Apply to the oringal discoverer, 

Dr. LEWIS FEUCHTWANGER, 


August 1—It. 23 Liberty-st., New-York. 





FARM IN ILLINOIS. 
R SALE—A good farm, with valuable improvements. The sub- 
scriber being about changing his business, willsellagreat bargain. 
Also has in immediate vicinity, 2,000 acres choice land, which he will 
fell at a discount from government price. Address ISAAC HINCK- 
LEY, P. M., Audubon, Montgomery Co., Illinois. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 








that he will} h 
b 


ave used them. ‘The demand for them for afew years past, has 
, been great—they having been sold extensively over the country 
ifrom Maine to Louisiana, and the western States, as well as in the 
| British Provinces; and have not failed to satisfy all purchasers of 
| their great superiority in the qualities of neatness of workmanship, 
|strength, durability, ease of draft, and complete execution of the 
work. 

N. B. A few of these plows are for sale in Albany. 
the office of Tue CuTTIVATOR. 
July 1—tf. 


Inquire at 


ROME PLOW FACTORY. 
HE Dramonpr Pitow which received the first premium at the 
State Fair at Poughkeepsie, as well as at every County Fair where 
it has been shown, is manufacture’ by the subscribers in the very 
‘best style, and for sale at wholesale or retail. Also. some eight or ten 
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TERICAN Farmer's Encyclopedia, price 24—Skinner’s Cattle 
and a variety of other works, for sale at! 


A 4 sons 


the office of “ 


50 cents, 
The Cule@vator.”’ 


price 


| natterns of approved plans. as wellas Scrapers. Cn'trvators, Cradles, 
|Mott’s Agricultural Furnaces. &e. Orders from abrond promirt!y fill- 
jed, aad a liberal discount to dealers 

| March 1, 1845 BRAINERD & CO STOCK 


Rome, Oneida county, 











